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Wayne Super Custom 


Wayne delivers extra 
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Wayne Superamic Wayne Superamic Transit 


fast...at no extra cost! 





Whatever your school bus requirements—body 
type, capacity, chassis, accessories— Wayne will 
deliver before school starts. Don’t try to ‘‘make 
do” with what you have, just because it’s late. 
Not when Wayne’s large-corporation planning, 
purchasing and production facilities can give you 
finer quality, safer construction so quickly— 
within 10 days after you place your order! 

You sacrifice nothing! You get all the built-in 
safeguards—the greater safety, greater value that 





WAYNE WORKS DIVISION, RICHMOND. IND. 


only Wayne offers. From top to bottom, inside 
and out, the Wayne bus is designed and engi- 
neered to provide maximum protection, maxi- 
mum performance—year after year. 

Your Wayne dealer is ready to help you— 
whenever you’re ready. Let him take the worry 
out of waiting, with America’s No. 1 School Bus 
—Wayne. Look him up in the yellow pages of 
your phone book, or contact us direct. 


Now you can add buses to your budget 
with Wayne's Leasing and Financing! 








There’s no need to put off—or compro- 
mise with—safe transportation. Wayne's 
exclusive leasing and financing plans will 
help you provide better, safer buses— 


Daa oo. within your budget. Let your Wayne 
CORPORATION , dealer design a program to fit your needs. 
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BUILT BY BALDWIN 





Interior of Hamilton Piano 


Low you can 


SHE VWVHY 


flamilton outlasts other school pianos !/ 


Thousands of Hamilton Pianos in studios and classrooms —thestructural efficiency, the total lack of superficiality. 
have proved their ability to stay in tune—and to retain Each acoustical part of the Hamilton is built for maxi- 
their original fine tone for years! The picture shows the mum strength as well as beautiful tone. Each part is 
inside of the Hamilton—its tonal heart. Therein lies the _ built to full size, too. Yet see how compact the cabinet 
story of its exceptional quality. Even the untrained eye _ is! You can make no better investment than Hamilton— 
can see the mark of traditional Baldwin craftsmanship built by Baldwin and built to last! 


Ftamilton 


FREE « YOUR GUIDE TO PIANO BUYING 


BALDWIN Piano Company, Dept. R-100, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


(0 Send me the Hamilton Facts File. 


(J Also send names and addresses of schools near me having 
Hamilton Pianos. 





Name 





Position 
School Name 


Address 
City BR ccciticch DR ccncnetmrcints 
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BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS - BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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Why this school | 


Three major factors enter every consideration of 
available school heating methods . . . economy, 
comfort and safety. For all three reasons, the 
Architect specified, and the Board of Education 
approved Chromalox electric heat. 

Economy? Installed cost and estimated oper- 
ating cost of Chromalox Electric Heat were less. 
Initial savings were more than enough to pay for 
construction of an additional classroom. During 
last winter’s 15% colder-than-normal weather, 
operating costs were 10% below the original esti- 
mate. No boiler room, boiler, chimney, coal bins, 
storage tanks, pipes or ducts. No boiler insurance. 
No need for boiler depreciation-and-repairs 
budget allowance. Less custodial responsibility. 
Permits future expansion of building with ease 


s heated elect 





Chromalox Electric Unit Ventilator automatically draws fresh outdoor air for 
cold weather ventilation or warm weather natural cooling. Convected heat from 
flanking Chromalox Draft Barrier Heaters breaks up downdrafts from windows. 


ae 








rically by CHROMALOX 


and economy. Comfort? Accurate temperature 
control is easy with Chromalox Electric Heat. 
Electric heat is clean. No soot, no leaky pipes, 
no fuel or combustion odors. Safety? Electric 
heat is the safest possible. No fumes, flames or 
explosions. As safe as an electric light. 

Aren’t these good reasons why your school 
should be heated by Chromalox? Write us for 
more facts and figures on Chromalox Electric 
Heat for this and other schools. o1e83 


Braceville (Ohio) Elementary School: 13,900 sq. ft. 
Architect: G. Donald Schade, A.I.A...........sceceeeee * 
Power Company: Ohio Edison Company 

Consulting Engineers: Meckler Engineering Company 
Electric Heating Contractor: W. I. Lewis Electric Company 


*Read the Architect’s comments .. . See Page 78 


CHROMALOX ELECTRIC HEAT 


Edwin L. Wiegand Company 


7500 Thomas Boulevard * Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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AT LAST! A WAX-FREE POLISH 
FOR ALL FLOORS, ESPECIALLY THOSE 
THAT TAKE A DAILY BEATING! 


The floor in the home economics classroom, the floor in the science lab, 
the floor near the main entrance ... any floor that takes a daily beating is 
a floor that needs Contrast® protection! Spills mop up. Scuffs don’t 
show. And this amazing new Huntington polish cannot discolor even pure 
white floors. It shines as it dries...no buffing required. Black marks, 
slippery surfaces, water spots, old-age darkening, powdering, flaking, all 
are problems of the past. Put a tough, hard Contrast finish on a problem 
floor... you'll soon use it throughout the building. A gallon goes a long 
way...approximately 2500 square feet. Get complete details from our 
representative, The Man Behind The Huntington Drum. Don’t neglect it. 
This product does solve problems, * Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, 
Indiana, Philadelphia 35, In Canada: Toronto 2. 


HUNTINGTON 


... Where research leads to better products 
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\()W...the big forward step in schoo seating... 





TAOS \esit 


@ Here is engineering inspiration to 
solve a basic problem in 

tubular steel furniture design. A single, 
heavy-gauge steel center plate is used, 
formed to receive and hold all tubular 
members. As a result, 

the artist-designer is given greater latitude in achieving 

oii iin diie” pleasant visual effect, manufacturing is simplified, and the best 


of materials can be used without question. 





New Centripoise 
Another fine feature: one 


piece back rest. plate gives design is exclusively Arlington’s... 


in ee to give you the finest school 
to protect hands and clothes 


furniture that money can buy, 


in the NE STUDYBILT tine 


Complete selection of models with choice of 











turquoise, beige, coral and 
blue metal trim colors. Seats and back rests 
in new Arlex Plastic or in formed hardwood plywood. 















Designed for every student and every grade. 
6 y YE Open Book 901 


904 Box Desks Chairs 


Chair Desks 






907 
Tablet Arm 
Chairs 








915 








910 Lift Lid 
“a | Study Desks | Study Desks 
ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY BEFORE YOU BUY...SEE AND TRY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ILLINOIS the new Arlington STUDY BILT line... 
proved by a reputation for - for complete information 
craftsmanship for over 50 years WRITE FOR STUDYBILT BULLETIN NO. 900 
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MELFLEX 


Molded Rubber 


STEP TREADS 


Give Lasting SAFETY 
with Colorful Beauty 


In Marbleized 









Colors or 
Black 





for 
Heavy Duty 
Outside Service 


Rugged 
Durability, 
Quick Draining, 

Self Cleaning 


All-black treads for extra heavy duty 
service are 1/4” thick . . . Marbleized 
treads in green, blue, terra-cotta, 
brown, gray are 3/16” thick. Color is 
permanent regardless of wear. Can 
be matched with riser and landing 
coverings for decoration. Apply per- 
manently with Melastic water-proof 
bonding cement to wood, concrete, 
metal, tile steps. Treads are supplied 
trimmed to fit your steps—no cutting 
or waste. 


-e«s ee Se eR RRR RHR RE 


MELFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
C410 S$. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send catalog and prices of Step 
Treads and other SAFETY products. 


City & State... .cccccoee Histvenesenereeus 
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Fine service 

sik: I think you are doing a fine 
service in presenting the series on 
Cost of Education Index. I am fol- 
lowing it with interest and making 
our Own comparisons. 


R. B. WARREN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Special value 

sik: As you know, I am greatly in- 
terested in the problems of federal 
aid to public education. For this 
reason, I am sure this information 
[in Cost of Education Index] will be 
of special value to me as I continue 
to give close study to this vital sub- 
ject. 

With every good wish. 


RICHARD NIXON 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Congratulations 

. . . SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is to be 
congratulated for conducting this 
much-needed survey. 


E. A. WHITEKER 

ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
FOR EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

STATE OF OHIO 


Impressive 

Sm: .. We are tremendously 
impressed by your sharply-focused 
analysis of school finances. 


EDWIN I. OPPEL 

DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
FANTUS AREA RESEARCH, INC. 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO 


Most valuable 

sik: Governor David L. Lawrence 
of Pennsylvania has recently ap- 
pointed a citizens’ committee to 
study Pennsylvania’s educational 
system and make recommendations 
for future improvements and 
changes . . . the Cost of Educa- 
tion Index for American public edu- 


cation . . . should be most valua- 
ble to us in our work. 


PATRICIA L. ROSENBAUM 
COMMITTEE STAFF 
GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Variety of solutions 

SIR: Once again I want to com- 
mend you for the excellence of your 
magazine. 

I am thinking at the moment of 
your April and May issues. Never in 
my more than three decades of 
reading actively most of the journals 
in the field of administration-super- 
vision do I recall two issues that 
have presented to readers most of 
the leading-edge issues in education 
with imaginative proposals for their 
solutions. Moreover, this has been 
done in a manner so as to suggest 
both evidence and opinion regard- 
ing a variety of solutions to the 
problems. The material is presented 
in an interesting and readable fash- 
ion. 

Most of our educational journals 
have been devoted to descriptions of 
what is currently being done in 
schools or reports of class research. 
You do not ignore this kind of mate- 
rial, but you are also—and this is 
most important—challenging your 
readers by bringing to their atten- 
tion some very thought provoking 
approaches that are different from 
those conventionally used. I refer 
not only to your articles on staff 
utilization, but also to those on deci- 
sion making, cost accounting, educa- 
tional television, and other phases of 
educational facilities. 

Although I must admit a preju- 
dice in favor of your ideas and have 
a strong personal commitment to 
the notion that basic changes in edu- 
cation are long overdue, ideas which 
make your magazine particularly at- 
tractive to me, I want you to know 
how much I appreciate the efforts 
you are making. I feel certain these 
thoughts are shared by many oth- 
ers. Keep up the good work. 


J. LLOYD TRUMP 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
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AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED LOCK BRAND 





SEND FOR THIS 


FREE BOOKLET 


How to 
Select 

School 
Locks 


LOCKING A SCHOOL is an important respon- 
sibility. Supplies, classrooms and service 
facilities must be kept safe from invasion ‘of 
course. And locks to be efficient, as well as 
economical, must be of trouble-free quality. 
Beyond these basics is design — conformity 
with the architectural motif. 

























New 12-page brochure 
now available from Schlage... 

complete with Selector Chart 
for school locking 





To provide school managements with 
authoritative information on school lock 
functions and features, Schlage has prepared 
the brochure shown here. It is sent without 
charge or obligation. You will find it most 
helpful in discussions with your architect 
and builder. 


Schlage Lock Company 


° SCHLAGE - 


CYLINDRICAL LOCKS 


P.O. Box 3324, San Francisco 19, California 
PLEASE SEND ME “Schlage Hardware for Schools” 








Zone. State 





Name 
Schlage Lock Company 
San Francisco... Chicago... New York Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
City. 
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This Secondary School 
will give you ideas 


It’s a new kind of school—free from the limitations 
of natural light, natural ventilation and rigid site 
orientation because temperature, humidity, light 
and sound are under constant control—a school 
that provides flexibility of classroom space, easy 
conversion of any room to audio-visual activity, 
maximum administrative control, minimum dis- 
tances between teaching units, more square feet of 
classroom wall space for instructional purposes and 
considerably more working space per site acre. 


This new school actually costs less to build—and 
less to own and operate—yet it provides maximum 
educational efficiency year round and will serve 
more pupils than conventional schools of equal 
area. There is less perimeter wall, less exterior glass 
and shorter runs of pipe and conduit. And since 
classroom partitions are non-load bearing and mov- 
able, such a school is ready for any educational 
development—including new classroom groupings 
required by Core and Subject curriculums. 


Write for this research study sponsored by Carrier Corporation 


20 pages of stimulating new ideas—perspectives, 
plot plans, floor plans and detailed cost comparisons— 
yours without obligation. Carrier Corporation, 


Carrier Parkway, Syracuse, New York 
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ASKING 
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Fire-retardant paints. How fire-retar- 
dant paint works to reduce ‘potential 
fire damage and how it should be ap- 
plied is explained in a 12-page illus- 
trated bulletin “Paint Your Way to Fire 
Safety,” published by Albi Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. An explanation of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories flamespread 
ratings is also included in the bulletin. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
900 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Metal ._window data. Custom-made 
metal windows, designed for all archi- 
tectural treatments, are described in a 
20-page catatog available from Albro 
Metal Products Corp. Among the win- 
dow types covered are reversible, slid- 
ing, projected, awning, single and dou- 
ble hung, casement, security and hop- 
per combinations. The windows de- 
scribed are available in aluminum, 
bronze and stainless steel. Full-and-re- 
duced size sections, installation photo- 
graphs and discussions of the special 
features of each window type are given. 
Specifications are included, too, to en- 
able architects and builders to select 
windows that will fit their precise 
needs. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
840 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Music and musical instruments. Four 
informative brochures, two that sup- 
plement educational sound and color 
films and two that supplement color 
slide film presentations, are available 
from the Conn Corp. “The Ear and 
Music” describes how the ear func- 
tions in relation to sound and musical 
tones. It covers such subjects as: inten- 
sity, audibility, low frequency sounds, 
pitch, complex tones, timbre and for- 
mant patterns. A second brochure, 
“The Tri-C Story,” deals with the cause 
of piston bounce in valve instruments, 
and how this impairs musical tones. 
The other two brochures available cov- 
er the history, design and manufacture 
of clarinets in a modern plant and de- 
scribe, too, full-time laboratories de- 
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FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


voted exclusively to the improvement 
of musical instruments. 


For free copies of these brochures, circle number 
858 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Do-it-yourself repairs. School mainte- 
nance jobs—such as floor repair, roof 
renovation, joint sealing and basement 
waterproofing—that formerly required 
skilled mechanics can now be per- 
formed by persons with no previous 
experience using simplified instruction 
data prepared by Stonhard Co. Writ- 
ten by experts in easy-to-understand 
language, the instructions describe in 
great detail each step necessary to 
obtain professional results. Some of 
the jobs covered include: placing a 
waterproof floor, setting tile, repairing 
expansion joints, repairing cracks in 
concrete walls and floors and repair- 
ing steps. 


For a free copy of this data, circle number 
878 on the Reader Seryice Card. 


WwW 

Care and repair of pencil sharpeners. 
An illustrated manual, “How to Serv- 
iceand Repair Your Pencil Sharpener,” 
prepared by Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., diagnoses and catalogs the ills that 
plague pencil sharpeners to make it 
easier to keep them running smoothly 
and efficiently. Easy-to-follow illustra- 
tions accompany the servicing direc- 
tions. In addition, the manual contains 
an article, “How to Sharpen a Pencil,” 
a sequel to Dixon’s little booklet, 
“How to Erase.” 


For a free copy of this manvyal, circle number 
849 on the Reader Service Cord. 


Ww 

Source book of science aids, This 36- 
page source book, prepared by Sci- 
ence Materials Center, covers every 
subject area in science and mathe- 
matics curriculums. Included among 
its special features are description of 
materials suitable for project funds 
under Title II of the NDBA. Practi- 
cal suggestions for integrating these 
materials into classroom programs and 
a supplementary reading list for ele- 
mentary and secondary students cov- 


This material—promotional and o 
wise—contains ideas of possible value to _- 
you and your schools. Each item listed _~ 
will be sent to you without cost. 


ering more than 300 volumes are also 
included. Emphasis is given through- os 
out the publication to low-cost ‘items — 
that may be used for student i 
ments in existing classroom facilities. — 


For a free copy of this source book, tiycle 
number 903 on the Reader Service Card. — ‘ 


Ww 

Outdoor play equipment. Hundreds of 
different products covering its com- 
plete line of park, playground, out-— 
door, sports and school car PaaS 
are featured in a 40-page, illustrated ~ 


color catalog issued by Sheesh sociyon te i 


Illustrations, detailed descriptions and 
specifications are given for a wide 
range of items including swings, slides, 
whirlers, climbers, gymnasium and — 
outdoor sports equipment, benches © 
and tables, bicycle racks, flag poles, 
seesaws and other recreation area 
equipment. In swings alone, 73. models’ __ 
are listed with nine seat options and 
almost 500 different possible combina- 
tions. The catalog also features several 


original new “play creations” by the = ~~ 


firm. 
For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
866 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 
Electric convection heaters. 


Rugged 
convection heaters, ideally suited for  -. 


wall mounting in entrance ways, lob- 
bies, corridors, offices, lavatories and 
reception rooms, are described in a 


new bulletin from Edwin L. Wiegand — oot 


Co. The heaters are available for gur- ~ 
face or recessed mounting and with — 
optional built-in thermostat and day-_ 
night relay. The bulletin includes | 
sample architectural specifications and — 
a complete listing of all available mod. 
els. 


For o free ‘capy ot this belles ses 
856 on the Reader Service Card. 


plications and specifications” 

mal insulation materials f 

and masonry buildings and 

equipment are contained in. 

page technical bulletin | 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES IN WALLS — 





mie NEW 


economy... 
performance. 
flexibility 


for your building 
and remodeling! 


Now, office buildings, factories, 
shopping centers, schools, and 
churches—practically all 
non-residential structures—can be 
built faster and at less cost! U.S.G.’s 
new wall and ceiling systems assure 
factory-controlled uniformity for 
increased fire and sound control... 
greater strength and durability for Vt 
longer life. What’s more, the decorative | 
versatility and lightweight qualities 
of gypsum drywall open the door to | 
unlimited new design possibilities. | 
As a result, you now can get new 
economy, new performance, and new | 











flexibility in your building construction. 
U.S.G.’s new partition and ceiling 
systems let you plan in far wider | 
ranges, yet keep cost and construction | | 
requirements in line. For more | 
information on these revolutionary 

new gypsum drywall systems, consult 

your architect, or write United 

States Gypsum, Dept. SM-01, 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





UNE UNITED 
New Perspectives with & STATES 





Gypsum Drywall Systems GY PS UM 


STATES 


the greatest name in building 
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willy sTEELECO shades 


There are STEELECO canvas duck win- 
dow shades to give perfect light control 
for any building. And, STEELECO 
shades are durable, easy to adjust... 
economical, too, because they last years 
longer, here’s why: 


Reinforcing is used in all sewing 
u to keep STEELECO shades looking 
new much longer. As an added pre- 
caution, shades do not come into 
contact with brackets. 


Extra heavy Tex-Steele double- 
thread cotton duck gives added 
strength and body. No starches or 
fillers are used. Can be quickly 
washed, brushed or dry cleaned. 





Long life bronze bearings insure 
smooth, quiet operation. Oversize 
springs respond instantly to your 
touch. Hardwood or metal slats 
- Much larger and stronger than 
ordinary commercial slats. 





Mail this coupon for free cat- 
alog and name of your nearest 
STEELECO dealer. 







OLIVER C 
STEELE 


a 


| Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana 


NAME 








ADDRESS. 





es 


STATE 





| city. 


SS 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


Duties and_ responsibilities. Board 
members and school administrators 
should read this book to better under- 
stand the division of duties and re- 
sponsibilities between a school sys- 
tem’s policy-making body and its ad- 
ministrative staff. Chapters are de- 
voted to just about every conceivable 
aspect of a school board’s activities. 
Appendices include a valuable bibli- 
ography, objectives and by-laws of 
the NSBA, requirements for school 
board membership, a code of ethics 
for members, a guide on how to se- 
lect a superintendent and a discussion 
of school architecture. This is an au- 
thoritative and timely book—one that 
can be recommended to parents and 
concerned citizens as well as school 
officials. 


SCHOOL BOARD LEADERSHIP IN AMERICA, 
by Edward Mowbray Tuttle. Inter- 
state Printers & Publishers, Inc., 19-27 
North Jackson St., Danville, Ill. $4.50. 
Quantity discounts. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Shortage of teachers undiminished. 
Though an 8.3% increase in the num- 
ber of college graduates qualified to 
teach is anticipated this month, Ameri- 
ca’s schools will still lack 135,000 
qualified teachers because of rising 
school enrollments. 

According to this NEA survey of 
current teacher supply and demand, 
school districts offering the most at- 
tractive teaching careers will draw 
most of their new teachers from 
among the more able teachers now em- 
ployed in less favored school districts. 
Less favored, but still above average 
districts, will draw more heavily from 
the new group of inexperienced gradu- 
ates leaving college this month. 

As in recent years, there will be al- 
most twice as many candidates pre- 
pared to teach in high schools as in ele- 
mentary schools. This contributed to 
the inbalance in the supply since there 
are eight teaching positions in ele- 
mentary schools for every five in high 
schools. 

One encouraging feature, however, 
is that far greater percentages of in- 
creases are noted in fields where the 
shortage of qualified teachers has 
been most urgent. The increase for 


science teachers is 26.4%; for for- 
eign language teachers, 21.1%; for 
mathematics teachers, 31.9%. Above- 


average increases were also noted in 
English and commerce. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS, 1960. National Education 
Assoc., 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. $1. 


CURRICULUM 


Distributive education study. The pro- 
gram of distributive education in 
high schools reflects a dual purpose: To 
meet the specific requirements of the 
job on which the student is receiving 
training and experience; and to meet 
the requirements of the students’ future 
positions. In addition to learning a 
specific job, the student increases his 
understanding of the principles of 
marketing and distribution presented 
in the classroom. The club program, 
like on-the-job training, is regarded 
as a supplement to classroom instruc- 
tion. It helps the student develop lead- 
ership and helps him interpret the in- 
struction program to _ businessmen, 
faculty, parents and other students. Ac- 
cording to this study by the office of 
education, the key to a sound distribu- 
tive education cooperative program is 
a well-qualified teacher-coordinator, 
who has competence in the field of 
distribution. 


A STUDY OF CURRICULUM IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL COOPERATIVE PROGRAM. Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 22 pages. 15 cents. 


GUIDANCE 


Elementary education. The classroom 
is the best place to offer guidance to 
the elementary school child, accord- 
ing to the author of this revised edition 
of a work first published eight years 
ago. For the elementary guidance pro- 
gram to be of any value, however, the 
classroom teacher must be trained and 
experienced in the practical aspects of 
the subject. The book emphasizes the 
importance of understanding guid- 
ance concepts and techniques and 
presents up-to-date descriptions of cur- 
rent guidance programs. Particularly 
useful in schools where guidance pro- 
grams are being attempted, it also 
serves as an excellent reference and 
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textbook for in-service training pro- 
grams. 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
by Roy DeVerl Willey. Revised edition. 
Education for Living Series. Harper 
& Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New York 
City 16. 462 pages. $6. 





Student financing. High school guid- 
ance counselors should find this 56- 
page manual an invaluable source of 
information about financial aid avail- 
able to students planning for college 
after graduation. It gives a complete 
picture of scholarships, loans, student 
employment and other forms of as- 
sistance and includes a special 19- 
page section in which model financial 
aid forms are reprinted. Included in 
the manual are chapters devoted to 
measuring student need; gift scholar- 
ships; loan assistance; student employ- 
ment; and miscellaneous forms of aid. 
An appendix of selected references is 
also included. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL AID—MANUAL FOR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, by Ho- 
mer D. Babbidge, Jr. American Col- 
lege Personnel Assoc. Division of 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Assoc., 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 56 pages. 
$1.50. 


BUILDING 


Plumbing facilities. The proper ratio 
of plumbing fixtures to pupils in new 
or modernized school buildings has 
usually been determined in the past 
by rule-of-thumb methods of the archi- 
tect or “guesstimates” of the schoolman 
or builder concerned. Now the results 
of an authoritative, two-year study pro- 
vide school administrators with a 
compilation of expert opinion on such 
matters as size, type, number and loca- 
tion of plumbing fixtures in their 
schools. 

While the study constitutes a gen- 
eral presentation of the ABC’s of school 
washroom planning, one section is de- 
voted to specific recommendations on 
pupil-to-fixture ratios. It is impossible 
to arbitrarily fix optimum ratios since 
traffic demands vary with the sched- 
uled use of washrooms in different 
schools. However, the needs of the 
average school can be met within the 
minimum and maximum recommenda- 
tions made in the study. Specific rec- 
ommendations are made for toilets, 
urinals, lavatories and drinking foun- 
tains for K through six schools, and 
schools with grades seven through 12. 

Specific recommendations are also 
offered regarding toilet rooms and in- 
dividual fixtures. For example, sepa- 
rate facilities should be provided, ac- 
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cording to the study, for boys and for 
girls in the kindergarten and grades one 
through 12. Centrally located gang or 
group installations are suggested above 
grade one—kindergarten and grade one 
should have toilet rooms within self- 
contained classrooms. Grades two to 
six should have one boys’ toilet room 
and one girls’ toilet room for each four 
to six classrooms. Grades seven to 12 
require one boys’ toilet room and one 
girls’ toilet room for each six to eight 
classrooms. In addition, separate facili- 
ties are recommended for the nurse’s 
room, auditorium, gymnasium, music 
centers, arts and industrial arts areas, 
physical education areas and lounge. 











The number and kind of work sinks, 
lavatories and wash fountains needed 
throughout the school and the most 
suitable location of individual facili- 
ties within the washroom or lavatory 
are also covered together with a num- 
ber of suggested ways to prevent trans- 
mission of disease and to insure ease 
of maintenance. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES, by James D. MacConnell 
and William R. Odell. Prepared for 
the Plumbing Fixture Mfrs. Assoc. 
School Planning Laboratory, School of 
Education, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 44 pages. $2. 








How DUDLEY gives you the best 
in Combination Locker Locks 





A combination lock with a lost combination is / 
worthless. But Dudley Locker Lock combina- 
tions are quickly available from records kept 


Combinations Permanently Recorded 
A 


for a quarter-century. 


Each Dudley Lock is listed by number in a 
permanent record, together with its correct 
Opening combination. Any authorized person, 
properly identified, can secure a lost number 


quickly and easily. 


Millions of these records are kept in steel 
files at Dudley’s headquarters, unavailable ex- 
cept to those who have legitimate need of them. 


_ This long-time combination record service is 
just one more reason why Dudley Locks are the 
most popular school locks in America. 





Rotating Dial 
Combination Padlock 


Solid stainless steel case, revolving 
dial with 64,000 possible 3-number 
combinations. Self-locking 

when shackle is pushed home. 





Combination Padlock 
with Revolving 
Knob Pointer 


Solid brass case... 40- 
division dial marked in 
white on black enamel 
. - » self-locking—when 
hasp is pushed home 
tumblers turn, pointer 
spins away from last 
combination number. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 192] 
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will stEELECO shades 


There are STEELECO canvas duck win- 
dow shades to give perfect light control 
for any building. And, STEELECO 
shades are durable, easy to adjust... 
economical, too, because they last years 
longer, here’s why: 


mrs Reinforcing is used in all sewing 
{ ware to keep STEELECO shades looking 
new much longer. As an added pre- 
| caution, shades do not come into 
@ contact with brackets. 
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Extra heavy Tex-Steele double- 
hread cotton duck gives added 
Strength and body. No starches or 
fillers are used. Can be quickly 
washed, brushed or dry cleaned. 


Long life bronze bearings insure 
smooth, quiet operation. Oversize 
springs respond instantly to your 
touch. Hardwood or metal slats 
+ +. Much larger and stronger than 
ordinary commercial slats. 





Mail this coupon for free cat- 
alog and name of your nearest 
STEELECO dealer. 
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STEELE 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


Duties and_ responsibilities. Board 
members and school administrators 
should read this book to better under- 
stand the division of duties and re- 
sponsibilities between a school sys- 
tem’s policy-making body and its ad- 
ministrative staff. Chapters are de- 
voted to just about every conceivable 
aspect of a school board’s activities. 
Appendices include a valuable bibli- 
ography, objectives and by-laws of 
the NSBA, requirements for school 
board membership, a code of ethics 
for members, a guide on how to se- 
lect a superintendent and a discussion 
of school architecture. This is an au- 
thoritative and timely book—one that 
can be recommended to parents and 
concerned citizens as well as school 
officials. 


SCHOOL BOARD LEADERSHIP IN AMERICA, 
by Edward Mowbray Tuttle. Inter- 
state Printers & Publishers, Inc., 19-27 
North Jackson St., Danville, Ill. $4.50. 
Quantity discounts. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Shortage of teachers undiminished. 
Though an 8.3% increase in the num- 
ber of college graduates qualified to 
teach is anticipated this month, Ameri- 
ca’s schools will still lack 135,000 
qualified teachers because of rising 
school enrollments. 

According to this NEA survey of 
current teacher supply and demand, 
school districts offering the most at- 
tractive teaching careers will draw 
most of their new teachers from 
among the more able teachers now em- 
ployed in less favored school districts. 
Less favored, but still above average 
districts, will draw more heavily from 
the new group of inexperienced gradu- 
ates leaving college this month. 

As in recent years, there will be al- 
most twice as many candidates pre- 
pared to teach in high schools as in ele- 
mentary schools. This contributed to 
the inbalance in the supply since there 
are eight teaching positions in ele- 
mentary schools for every five in high 
schools. 

One encouraging feature, however, 
is that far greater percentages of in- 
creases are noted in fields where the 
shortage of qualified teachers has 
been most urgent. The increase for 


science teachers is 26.4%; for for- 
eign language teachers, 21.1%; for 
mathematics teachers, 31.9%. Above- 


average increases were also noted in 
English and commerce. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS, 1960. National Education 
Assoc., 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. $1. 


CURRICULUM 


Distributive education study. The pro- 
gram of distributive education in 
high schools reflects a dual purpose: To 
meet the specific requirements of the 
job on which the student is receiving 
training and experience; and to meet 
the requirements of the students’ future 
positions. In addition to learning a 
specific job, the student increases his 
understanding of the principles of 
marketing and distribution presented 
in the classroom. The club program, 
like on-the-job training, is regarded 
as a supplement to classroom instruc- 
tion. It helps the student develop lead- 
ership and helps him interpret the in- 
struction program to _ businessmen, 
faculty, parents and other students. Ac- 
cording to this study by the office of 
education, the key to a sound distribu- 
tive education cooperative program is 
a well-qualified teacher-coordinator, 
who has competence in the field of 
distribution. 


A STUDY OF CURRICULUM IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL COOPERATIVE PROGRAM. Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 22 pages. 15 cents. 


GUIDANCE 


Elementary education. The classroom 
is the best place to offer guidance to 
the elementary school child, accord- 
ing to the author of this revised edition 
of a work first published eight years 
ago. For the elementary guidance pro- 
gram to be of any value, however, the 
classroom teacher must be trained and 
experienced in the practical aspects of 
the subject. The book emphasizes the 
importance of understanding guid- 
ance concepts and techniques and 
presents up-to-date descriptions of cur- 
rent guidance programs. Particularly 
useful in schools where guidance pro- 
grams are being attempted, it also 
serves as an excellent reference and 
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textbook for in-service training pro- 
grams. 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
by Roy DeVerl Willey. Revised edition. 
Education for Living Series. Harper 
& Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New York 
City 16. 462 pages. $6. 





Student financing. High school guid- 
ance counselors should find this 56- 
page manual an invaluable source of 
information about financial aid avail- 
able to students planning for college 
after graduation. It gives a complete 
picture of scholarships, loans, student 
employment and other forms of as- 
sistance and includes a special 19- 
page section in which model financial 
aid forms are reprinted. Included in 
the manual are chapters devoted to 
measuring student need; gift scholar- 
ships; loan assistance; student employ- 
ment; and miscellaneous forms of aid. 
An appendix of selected references is 
also included. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL AID—MANUAL FOR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, by Ho- 
mer D. Babbidge, Jr. American Col- 
lege Personnel Assoc. Division of 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Assoc., 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 56 pages. 
$1.50. 


BUILDING 


Plumbing facilities. The proper ratio 
of plumbing fixtures to pupils in new 
or modernized school buildings has 
usually been determined in the past 
by rule-of-thumb methods of the archi- 
tect or “guesstimates” of the schoolman 
or builder concerned. Now the results 
of an authoritative, two-year study pro- 
vide school administrators with a 
compilation of expert opinion on such 
matters as size, type, number and loca- 
tion of plumbing fixtures in their 
schools. 

While the study constitutes a gen- 
eral presentation of the ABC’s of school 
washroom planning, one section is de- 
voted to specific recommendations on 
pupil-to-fixture ratios. It is impossible 
to arbitrarily fix optimum ratios since 
traffic demands vary with the sched- 
uled use of washrooms in different 
schools. However, the needs of the 
average school can be met within the 
minimum and maximum recommenda- 
tions made in the study. Specific rec- 
ommendations are made for toilets, 
urinals, lavatories and drinking foun- 
tains for K through six schools, and 
schools with grades seven through 12. 

Specific recommendations are also 
offered regarding toilet rooms and in- 
dividual fixtures. For example, sepa- 
rate facilities should be provided, ac- 
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cording to the study, for boys and for 
girls in the kindergarten and grades one 
through 12. Centrally located gang or 
group installations are suggested above 
grade one—kindergarten and grade one 
should have toilet rooms within self- 
contained classrooms. Grades two to 
six should have one boys’ toilet room 
and one girls’ toilet room for each four 
to six classrooms. Grades seven to 12 
require one boys’ toilet room and one 
girls’ toilet room for each six to eight 
classrooms. In addition, separate facili- 
ties are recommended for the nurse’s 
room, auditorium, gymnasium, music 
centers, arts and industrial arts areas, 
physical education areas and lounge. 











The number and kind of work sinks, 
lavatories and wash fountains needed 
throughout the school and the most 
suitable location of individual facili- 
ties within the washroom or lavatory 
are also covered together with a num- 
ber of suggested ways to prevent trans- 
mission of disease and to insure ease 
of maintenance. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES, by James D. MacConnell 
and William R. Odell. Prepared for 
the Plumbing Fixture Mfrs. Assoc. 
School Planning Laboratory, School of 
Education, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 44 pages. $2. 








How DUDLEY gives you the best 
in Combination Locker Locks 





A combination lock with a lost combination is 
worthless. But Dudley Locker Lock combina- 
tions are quickly available from records kept 


for a quarter-century. 


Each Dudley Lock is listed by number in a 
permanent record, together with its correct 
opening combination. Any authorized person, 
properly identified, can secure a lost number 


quickly and easily. 


Millions of these records are kept in steel 
files at Dudley’s headquarters, unavailable ex- 
cept to those who have legitimate need of them. 


_ This long-time combination record service is 
just one more reason why Dudley Locks are the 
most popular school locks in America. 





Rotating Dial 
Combination Padlock 


Solid stainless steel case, revolving 
dial with 64,000 possible 3-number 
combinations. Self-locking 

when shackle is pushed home. 





Combination Padlock 
with Revolving 
Knob Pointer 


Solid brass case... 40+ 
division dial marked in 
white on black enamel 
. . . self-locking—when 
hasp is pushed home 
tumblers turn, pointer 
spins away from last 
combination number. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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Tuincs YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 





Basic information that schoolmen can use as part of a community education program 


How to get aid to education— 


with no strings attached 


A new piece of legislation passed in Rhode Island may set the 
pattern for government aid to education in the future. Because 
of its potential importance to people in all parts of the nation, we 
believe it is something your public ought to know. 


= = @ When Rhode Island’s Re- 
publican Governor Christopher Del 
Sesto signed into law the state’s two 
new education acts this spring, his 
state became the first in the nation 
to throw out all complicated formu- 
las and set up a simple method for 
aiding local school districts. 

These acts, passed by the Demo- 
cratic-controlled legislature, may 
well set the pattern for state—or 
even federal—aid to education in 
the future. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors 
went to Rhode Island to interview a 
member of the state department of 
education—Assistant Commissioner 
E. Gil Boyer—and individual 
superintendents to see how the new 
law works and what it will mean on 
the local level. Because of its pos- 
sible implications for the future of 
education in all parts of the nation, 
we present this information as some- 
thing your public ought to know. 

The Rhode Island legislature 
passed two companion pieces of 
legislation, one designed to provide 
more state aid for current school 
programs, the other meant to help 
cut the costs of building. 
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Three unique features make this 
legislation stand out: 


1. There are no complicated for- 
mulas for estimating the amount of 
aid a district should get. (Said Gov- 
ernor Del Sesto, in a speech last 
summer: “We want a law to educate 
children, not formulas!’’) 

2. There is no top limit to the 
amount of money the state will give 
to any single district—but it insists 
on giving every district a set mini- 
mum. 

3. The state exercises no control 
over how the individual districts 
spend their money. 


Under the new current-aid pro- 
gram, the state guarantees to make 
up at least 25% of every school 
district’s budget. Thus, if a district 
decides to spend $400 per student 
the state guarantees that it will sup- 
port the district in the amount of at 
least $100 per student. 

But that 25% support is only the 
minimum program. The state has 
mandated that every district must 
spend a minimum of $300 per 
student, plus transportation costs, 
each year. Based upon the real es- 


tate values in each district, the state 
board of education determines 
the percentage of this amount that 
each locality can afford to bear.* 
Districts are then supported from 
25% up to more than 50% of their 
current budget programs. 

Take the City of. Warwick as an 
example. The state will pay for 
45% of the cost of its educational 
program. What does this mean in 
dollars? 

Suppose Warwick simply wanted 
to spend the minimum $300 per 
student mandated by law. The state 
would then pick up the tab for $135 
per student, (45% of $300). This 
would be true in almost any state. 
But now, let’s say that Warwick 





* Rhode Island's support is based on the idea 
that every district should tax at exactly the 
same rate to get $300 per student for the 
schools. To learn how much support the state 
must give a district, the number of students in 
that district is multiplied by $300, plus trans- 
portation costs, which is the minimum program. 
The real estate valuation of property in the 
district is then multiplied by a set tax rate. The 
difference between the needs of the minimum 
program and the amount the district is able to 
raise at the set tax rate, determines the per- 
centage of aid the state will give the particular 
district. 
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wanted to spend $500 per student. 
How much would the state pay? 
The answer is 45% of $500—a to- 
tal of $225. And if the voters of 
Warwick decided to spend $1,000 
per student, the state would pay 
45% of that total, or $450. 

This is what makes Rhode Is- 
land’s plan unique: There is no limit 
on how much a district can spend— 
and the state guarantees that it will 
pay the same percentage (never 
less than 25% ) of whatever amount 
the district decides to appropriate. 

How about control? Under the 
old state laws (all were repealed) 
aid formulas were determined par- 
tially on the basis of how the money 
was being used. For example, it was 
advantageous to run a program for 
gifted students but a program for 
the retarded was exceedingly expen- 
sive. Transporting children gained 
more state aid than did teaching 
English or science. This is a form of 
control. 

Under the new state aid pattern, 
all such considerations have been 
scrapped. Once the district budget 
has been set, the state pays a per- 
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“All the old aid formulas 
were scrapped.” 


centage of the total amount appro- 
priated, no matter how it is to be 
spent. 

“Some people were worried that 
this might get out of hand,” says As- 
sistant Commissioner Boyer. “But 
we don’t expect it to. Remember, 
the local taxpayers are still the best 
check against over-spending or 
waste of money. Sure, the state pays 
a set percentage of each dollar ap- 
propriated, but so do the local tax- 
payers. And they'll still examine 
every dollar as carefully as ever. 

“What this really does is to allow 
each district to have as good a pro- 
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gram as it wants, at a price it can 
afford. If Providence wants a $500 
per pupil program, its voters must 
pay for $375 of it. This they can 
do by taxing themselves at a cer- 
tain rate. If Warwick wants a $500 
per pupil program, its voters must 
pay $275 of it. This they can do by 
taxing themselves at exactly the 
same rate that Providence uses to 
raise $375. Thus, any district in our 
state can afford a program as good 
as that in any other district with the 
same local effort. Any district can 
afford a quality education. That’s 
the law’s really strong point.” 


Aid for building 


The companion law enacted by 
the Rhode Island legislature is de- 
signed to aid school building pro- 
grams on the local level, again with- 
out instituting any controls on how 
the money is to be spent. 

Under this program the state 
shares a certain percentage of the 
school housing costs of every dis- 
trict. The state will never pay: less 
than 25% and, as with the current 
aid bill, it may pick up, theoretical- 
ly, close to 100% of the tab. 

Under the Rhode Island law, the 
districts themselves must pay for 
debt service. But, lest this become 
too great a burden, as soon as capi- 
tal outlay and debt service payments 
reach the level where $3 of the regu- 
lar tax rate is being diverted to these 
items, the state steps in and pays 75¢ 
on every dollar above that. 

“What we’re trying to prevent 
here,” says Boyer, “is the situation 
where you have a beautiful school 
and can’t afford to properly operate 
it. Your Cost of Education study 
(see SM, June, ’60) pointed out 
that one of every 10 districts in the 
nation has reached the point where 
its debt service and capital outlay 
payments are prohibitive. Many of 
our districts had reached that point. 
Now we are going to be able to re- 
lieve the pressure.” 


Other parts of the law 


Because these two pieces of com- 
panion legislation were really meant 
to revamp the whole financial set-up 
of Rhode Island’s schools, these 
other features were written in: 

1. A minimum salary schedule 
for all teachers in the state. The 
minimum starting salary has been 
set at $4,000, a figure matched or 
topped by only six other states. 





2. An educational improvement 
fund to be administered by the state 
department of education. This fund 
will be used to encourage experi- 
mentation in local districts by mak- 
ing it financially possible for them 
to try out new ideas, machines and 
processes. The state will thus pro- 
vide some of the “risk capital” now 
available only from private founda- 
tions. 


3. A provision insuring that the 
schools—all of which are fiscally de- 
pendent—will get the money they 
need. Under this provision, if any 
municipality withholds money from 
the school budget, state funds that 
would have gone for sewer and other 
municipal projects will be diverted 
directly to the school board. 


What this means tc 


To find out what all these new 
laws mean on the local level, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors in- 
terviewed Dr. Clarence Taylor, su- 
perintendent of schools in Warwick, 
R. I. 

Warwick is a basically residential 
community which has seen tremen- 
dous growth over the past decade. 
Because its citizens are extremely 
conscious of the needs of educa- 
tion, the district has been able to 
impose a very high tax rate to keep 
its schools above the national aver- 
age. 

But in the last few years the 
squeeze has begun to hurt. Three 
years ago, for the first time, voters 
turned down a bond issue. This fall 
some schools will go on double ses- 
sions. In November the voters will 
be asked again to approve a bond 
issue to construct a new high school. 

Following are excerpts from a 
tape-recorded interview with Su- 
perintendent Taylor, in which he 
discusses the effect Rhode Island’s 
new laws will have on his district. 


Q. Dr. Taylor, you have stated that 
the tax rate in your district is high. 
Do you feel that with the new legis- 
lation there will be pressure to low- 
er school taxes so that money can 
be diverted to other areas? 


TAYLOR: I don’t think the citizens 
here want to decrease their school 
support. Warwick has gone all out in 
supporting schools since the end of 
the war. We have already con- 
structed 12 new elementary schools 
and a high school. The citizens have 
spent a lot of money maintaining 
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View of the modern Ivanhoe Elementary School in Gary, Indiana, showing its walls of Natco Uniwall. The buff colored vertical walls show Uniwall’s exterior 
rugg-tex finish. Thelight green panels under windows show a unique use of Uniwall's interior face installed in reverse. Architect: Jos. P. Martin & Assoc. 


Inside and outside walls of this modern school 
were built with one unit in one operation 
..» With “double-duty” Natco Uniwall 








The Ivanhoe Elementary School in Gary, Indiana, is one of the forerunners of a new and 
functional type of building construction. Its walls are completely built of Natco Uniwall. 

Uniwall is a single structural clay tile unit with two faces. Its exterior face has an 
unglazed rugg-tex finish that gives the appearance of high-quality brick. Its interior face 
has a durable ceramic glazed finish and is available in a variety of attractive colors. 

‘Laying up”’ both inside and outside walls in a single operation not only saves time, 
but also saves labor costs . . . when compared with other building methods. 

Uniwall has excellent insulating qualities, is completely fireproof, is easily main- 
tained and is durable. Consider modern, functional Natco Uniwall for your next 
building job. Write for catalog UW100-5. 


Nominal Uniwail face size: 3%” x 115%" 
Thickness: 7%” 


Today’s idea becomes tomorrow’s showplace ...when Natco structural clay products are in the picture 
GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania . . . Branch Offices: 


Nn atc O corporation Boston « Chicago « Detroit * Houston « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Syracuse 


Birmingham, Alabama ¢ Brazil, Indiana. ..1N CANADA: Natco Clay Products Limited, Toronto 
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WY 
New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


% New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


% NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs ‘‘6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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their schools and keeping them up to 
snuff. They want to make the 
schools better than they are, but 
right now that’s not possible with- 
out making school taxes exhorbi- 
tantly high. With this new legisla- 
tion, we can improve our schools 
greatly without raising our taxes. 

Q. Then you feel there won't be 
pressure to simply lower taxes and 
let the schools stay just as they are? 
TAYLOR: A lot of this, I think, de- 
pends on the leadership of the su- 
perintendent and the school com- 
mittee. I think it is their job to sell 
the community. I think Warwick 
has great pride in its schools and 
that the community will go on pay- 
ing the taxes it does now to support 


_ education. I don’t think there will be 


pressure to cut back. On the con- 


| trary, the citizens will be encour- 


| you 





aged to go forward because they 
can do so now by simply maintain- 
ing the local tax rate for school sup- 
port. 


Q. According to the Cost of Educa- 
tion Index, your schools right now 
are being supported at a higher level 
than the national average. As a mat- 
ter of fact, your state law has man- 
dated that districts in Rhode Island 
exceed the national average. Don’t 
think, under these circum- 
stances, taxpayers will want you to 
ease up a little bit? 


TAYLOR: Absolutely not. On the 
contrary, we value your CEI fig- 
ures because they give us a goal. 
We don’t want to be average and 
most of us aren’t satisfied to stay in 
your Quality Quarter. We’re aim- 
ing to reach the Top Tenth. And 
now we have the means to do it. 


Q. Without raising taxes in War- 
wick, about how much extra will 
accrue to the schools as a result of 
this legislation? 

TAYLOR: Our income will be 20% 
higher—about $1 million.. 


Q. Doesn’t that make this an ex- 
tremely expensive program for the 
State if it’s going to increase every 
district’s income by $1 million? 
TAYLOR: It would be very expen- 
sive if every district received that 
much extra. But actually Warwick 
is the biggest gainer because of our 
size and tax base. The total extra 
cost to Rhode Island is $5 million. 
This is half as much again as state 
aid used to provide. 

Remember, no state aid plan real- 





“About $1 million extra will 
be available to Warwick’s 
schools.” 


ly saves taxpayer money. It simply 
increases the base from which 
schools will receive funds. Locally, 
we can tax only real estate. The extra 
$5 million the state is raising will 
come from increased gasoline and 
cigarette taxes. 


Q. Just what will this extra million 
dollars mean to your district? 


TAYLOR: We have about 14,000 stu- 
dents, which means that we'll have 
an extra $70 for each child. We do 
have some plans, however, that we 
feel are worthwhile. For example, 
we have a situation where we hire 90 
to 100 new teachers each year. 

As a result, we must maintain a 
strong in-service training program. 
By and large, we’ve had to do this 
in the afternoon, after school hours. 
We have had to depend upon the 
good will of our teachers to report | 
to these classes. It is really an im- | 
position on their time and it prob- } 
ably detracts from their preparation 
for regular classes. 

Now, with this extra money, and 
with the consent of our school com- 
mittee, we will be able to run our in- 
service program during the summer 
time. We’ll be able to get together in 
the morning and work all day with- 
out pressure. We'll have the re- 
sources to pay our teachers for this 
work. 

In addition we would like to hold 
regular summer curriculum devel- 
opment sessions. The participants 
would be paid for their time. One 
group might study language labs. 
Others might work on team teach- 
ing or using data processing equip- 
ment. There is so much that is new 
and valuable in education today, 
but in order to keep up-to-date, you 

text continues on page 23 
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Mt NTAIL 
SROOM 


iT’'S YOURS TO USE...the Brunswick Experimental Classroom...integral part of the new Brunswick Kalamazoo Plant 


The first completely equipped classroom devoted exclusively to the study of utilization studies. It may also be used to pre-plan and see your rooms 
the relationship between the learning process and physical environment. completely furnished prior to the purchase of equipment. 
Educators are invited to use this unique facility for seminars, research, room Reserve the Brunswick Experimental Classroom early to insure its availability. 


Planning a new school? Remodeling an older one? 


Call On The Man From Brunswick 
a good man to have on your Building Team... 


He’s a good man to have around, all right! Especially in those early 
planning stages when his experience-tested suggestions on room lay- 
outs, equipment utilization, budgeting can well result in an improved 
schoolhouse—from both the functional and investment standpoint. 


Your Brunswick representative is eager to be of help... . to give his 
time and experience to your Building Team. Call him! 


MODUWALL 


FOLDING BACKSTOPS 





FOLDING STAGES 














THE CONTEMPORARY SERIES 


INVEST IN 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT OF 
ADVANCED DESIGN 


designed...manufactured... 
installed...and serviced for 
better learning...lasting value 


IN THE OFFICE 











FOLDING PARTITIONS 


MOVABLE CABINETS 


FOLDING GYM SEATING 





NOW... 


—UNEACELLED 
SERVICE 


YOU ARE INVITED 
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in helping you create a more 


to avail yourself of these proved-in-use 
services. Invaluable in helping you plan and 
equip your new or remodeled schoolrooms. 





productive environment for learning 


Architects and teacher-training faculties will 


also find them exceptionally useful. 





FUNCTIONAL COLOR 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 








Fact filled, full color 21 page 
booklet demonstrating the 
architectural and educational 
effects of color on the learning- 
teaching process. Scores of 
recommendations on how to 
use color significantly. 

Dr. Paul W. Seagers and 

G. Harold Hart, A.S.I.D. 





8:30 EVERY MORNING 





15-minute full color film 
showing advances in 
classroom furniture design 
and how it enhances 
today’s teaching objectives 
and programs. For 
Administrators, Teacher 
Training Courses. 








SERVICE 





Counsel on your specific 
room requirements and 
equipment placement 
with a staff of trained 
educator-designers. 


CLASSROOM LAYOUT 











CLASSROOM RESEARCH 
FACILITY 








The scientific relationship 
between physical facilities 
and the learning process are 
under continuous study at 
the special Brunswick 
Experimental Classroom 

... open to all on 

a. scheduled basis. 








Provocative booklet 
illustrates latest in 
gymnasium designs and 
function. Shows how 

a functional gymnasium 
provides greatest flexibility 
and space utilization. 


GYMNASIUM “IDEA"’ BOOK 





ALL THIS AND 
BASKETBALL, 








15-minute color film 
demonstrating scope of 
teaching and economy 
values of modern, flexible 
functional gym. Excellent 
for gym planners, 

teacher training courses. 











GYMNASIUM PLANNING 
SERVICE 








For school boards 
and architects 
now engaged in 
planning 
gymnasiums. 





TODAY'S SCHOOLS 





Monthly 4-page 
newsletter-digest of 
highlights in world of 
education. Directed 
specifically to 
Administrators and 
School Architects. 














CATALOG 





Full color photos and 
features of new Brunswick 
Contemporary Series, 
Traditional Series, 
Movable Cabinets, 
Moduwall, Gymnasium 
Equipment. 





BRUNSWICK ALL-PRODUCT 








USE THIS PAGE TO 
REQUEST INFORMATION 
OR MATERIALS 











LAYOUT MANUALS 


Two provocative booklets 
showing a variety of 

room layouts utilizing 
both Cabinets and 
Moduwall to fit a 

number of educational 
functions. 








The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
623 S. Wabash Ave. - Chicago 5, Ill. 


Name. 


CABINET AND MODUWALL 








Title. 





School/Firm 





Address 





City. 
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must have some concentrated time 
in which to study changing subject 
matter and teaching methods. With 
these extra funds, we'll be able to 
find that time. 


Q. Any other examples? 


TAYLOR: Offhand, two come to 
mind. We’ve been forced the last 
few years to abandon kindergar- 
tens. We had neither the rooms for 
these students nor the money for 
teachers. We'd like to reinstitute 
them. Another area: We'll be able 
to pay superior teachers for extra 
work they do all during the year. 
We'll be able to offer the better 
teachers a good economic future in 
the teaching profession, rather than 
forcing them into administration. 
Q. In effect, your kindergarten pro- 
gram is a new one. Isn’t there any 
limitation in this law concerning the 
types of program you can run? 
TAYLOR: None at all. Why should 
there be? If our voters want to in- 
stitute a program—and are willing 
to bear the major part of the ex- 
pense—the state will do its part. 





Q. How will you determine other 
areas in which you might want to 
spend more money? 

TAYLOR: Part of the answer is going 
to come from the Cost of Education 
Index. This is going to help us a 
great deal in talking to school com- 
mittees about appropriations in the 
future. We have had a problem 
concerning whether or not we were 
spending too much for supplies and 
equipment, for instance. Now, with 
these national and area figures, we 
can show just what is being done in 
other districts. 

That will be a very important 
crutch for us. I believe that our 
people want quality education. They 
want more than that—they want a 
top education. Now they know how 
much they'll need to spend to sup- 
port it. With the new funds, and the 
Cost of Education Index as a guide, 
we'll be able to materially improve 
our schools. 


Q. Dr. Taylor, there has been a great 
deal of talk in the last few years 
about federal aid to education. One 
of the main objections is “federal 
aid means federal control.” Do you 
think that this Rhode Island. legis- 
lation might set a pattern to get away 
from this problem? 

TAYLOR: This local bill demon- 
strates to me that there is no state 
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control attached to it at all. I don’t 
think it is the intention of our gov- 
ernment or our state department of 
education, to control our schools. 
We have absolute local autonomy 
over how much we are going to 
spend and how we spend it. I hope 
that this will set a pattern for any 
future federal funds which might be 
made available to improve education 
throughout the nation. 


Q. Could you sell that to your pub- 
lic? 


TAYLOR: Yes. Rhode Island has al- 


ways been quality conscious. The 
passage of this legislation was a re- 
sult of a bi-partisan attempt to aid 
our schools and to bring up the level 
of our education. 

It didn’t spring up overnight. 
Many private and public organiza- 
tions, under the leadership of our 
state department of education, took 
several years to work this thing out 
and to sell it. I think we now have a 
program of state aid that gives us 
complete local autonomy. And I 
think I could sell that idea to any- 
one. End 








CUT CLEAN-UP COSTS! 


SUPERIOR Waste Receptacles 


There’s a Superior model to provide 
low-cost waste disposal in every loca- 
tion. Sturdy all-metal construction 
and exclusive design features assure 
long service life and continued 
attractive appearance. 





*WEATHERMASTER Full-width flaps 
operate independently without 
springs for easier, safer waste dis- 
posal. Hinged fold-back top simpli- 
fies emptying. Flaps available in 
stainless or painted steel in choice 
of colors. 





Bacar 


Superior Metalware Division * St. Paul, Minn. 
WIRE CRATES for paper and glass botties * DISPENSER CANS * Mi 
ICE CREAM CANS * HARDENING BASKETS * HOODED and OPEN 

Metalware for the Dairy Industry and Waste Receptacies 





JET 

Stainless steel top 
opens in any direc- 
tion. Attractive 
unit invites clean- 
liness in all loca- 
tions, 


er 


STANDARD 
Models in the right 
sizes for schools, 
streets, buildings, 
playgrounds. 
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MONITOR — For Linguistic 


MONITOR FEATURES... 


@ SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 
w RELIABLE PERFORMANCE 
@ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 


@ EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED DUAL-CHANNEL DESIGN 


INSTRUCTOR'S MONITORING CONSOLE 


MONITOR’s standard Console gives the teacher control 
of the laboratory without requiring him to be an engineer 
or a switchboard operator. It can simultaneously conduct 
five separate course programs thus providing a variety 
of teaching materials to meet individual student needs. 
The console offers exclusive circuitry for private two-way 
communication, individual booth monitoring, program 
distribution to each booth or by rows and remote control 
of booth recorders for mass tape duplication. 


STUDENT UNIT—TYPE | 


Type I features the MONITOR E-3CS patented dual- 
channel recorder which enables students to listen to the 
master channel while simultaneously recording their own 
voices. Just two controls plus an on-off, volume switch 
assure simplicity of operation. Thus, students can perform 
operations by reflex action—and concentrate solely on the 
lesson material. 


STUDENT UNIT—TYPE Il 


Type II includes a tube or transistorized amplifier and an 
activated headset-microphone. It enables each student to 
speak and listen to his voice simultaneously. It also pro- 
vides for intercommunication between the student and 
teacher. 


Additional System Oriented MONITOR Equipment 


MONITORET-—A simplified version of the MONITOR E-3CS 
for home study with prerecorded tapes .. . REMOTESTER— 
Automates testing by stopping student tapes during questions 
and restarting them for recording answers only . . . AUDIO- 
VISUAL SYNCHRONIZER—Automatically coordinates vis- 
ual presentations with prerecorded tapes or with the instructor’s 
microphone. 








Excellence 


Our rapidly expanding school population makes a teacher for 


each student an idealistic concept. Yet, educators agree there is an 
increasing need for teaching techniques that meet the varied 
capabilities of each student. 


In the field of language teaching, the MONITOR Language 
Laboratory System offers the teacher the best means to achieve 
this objective. MONITOR today is the only language laboratory 
standard of the United States Government . . . the result of twelve 
years of product design and development. MONITOR is the 
product of first hand experience in installing, maintaining and 
directing hundreds of language laboratories in 51 countries. 


To the student, MONITOR means more intensive learning through 
repetition, active use of new word sounds, and objective com- 
parison of his own voice in playback. 


To the teacher, MONITOR means the opportunity to meet 
student needs on an individual basis. As an easily operated and 
highly flexible teaching tool, MONITOR adds a new dimension, 
tutorial supervision, to the science of language teaching. 


The coupon below is for your convenience in obtaining more 
information regarding a MONITOR Language Laboratory for 
your school... 


keds | imme) s4 We -Vale Der Colm mr-leolelas-\lelal-3-1 


Division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


1818 M Street, N.W. 
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Teachers become eligible for 
tenure, so board fires them 


Twenty-three teachers were sum- 
marily fired this spring by the Turkey 
Run consolidated school system of 
Parke County, Indiana. The reason: 
They were about to earn tenure status. 

It seems that in Indiana, teachers 
must be given tenure status during the 
sixth year they work for a single 
board. This law does not cover town- 
ship trustee schools but does apply 
to consolidated school systems. 

Five years ago, Turkey Run 
switched over to the consolidated sys- 
tem. As a result, all teachers who were 
with the schools at that time—many 
of whom had spent their entire ca- 
reers there—would become eligible for 
tenure as of next fall. 

This, apparently, loomed as a cCa- 
lamity to four of the seven members 
of the board of education. They voted 
to summarily issue blanket dismissals 
to every teacher who had completed 
five years with the school system. This 
included 23 of the 47 teachers under 
contract. Another seven quit in pro- 
test over the action. 

Sounds to us like a mighty strange 
way to run a school system. 
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Sixth graders give world 


children’s Bill of Rights 


A children’s Bill of Rights, written 
by sixth grade students in New Haven, 
Conn., has twice made its way into the 
Congressional Record and has been 
proposed for world-wide distribution. 

Students at the Roger Sherman el- 
ementary school culminated a year- 
long project by preparing a.document 
that describes how the world should 
be for young people. 

The world’s children, the declara- 
tion states, are entitled to love “re- 
gardless of creed, color, sex, national- 
ity or occupation of parents.” The 
sixth graders proclaimed further that 
children of the world should have 
enough to eat and “should have pro- 
per clothing according to the climate 
and weather.” 

The students acknowledge, too, 
their good fortune to be in school, de- 
manding that every child have the 
right to “be taught to read and write. 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


No child should be denied the chance 
to receive an education.” 

“In our classroom,” the document 
says, “we are a Class family. Three re- 
ligions and three races are represent- 
ed. All the children work together, 
play together and visit each other’s 
homes. We help each other. 

“This is the way we would like life 
a 
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Parents buy art works 


to cover cement blocks 

Something is being done about the 
cinder-block bareness of the modern 
school building in Levittown, N. Y., 
where a group of parents and teach- 
ers has raised $50 to purchase repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. They 
will be hung on the walls of the dis- 
trict’s East Broadway school. 

The dual objectives of the campaign 


are to counteract the coldness of the 
walls and at the same time to expose 
students to the beauty of great art. 

“We don’t want our kids growing 
up thinking that cement blocks are 
beautiful,” a spokesman for the group 


stated. “The new schools are pretty ~ 


bare and there’s not much in the way 
of beauty. We feel that by exposing 
the children to some of these paintings 
we can develop in them a lifelong in- 
terest in art—and counteract the ce- 
ment blocks.” 

The group was able to purchase 22 
reproductions with their resources and 
is now raising money to get them 
framed. It hopes soon to be able to put 
a painting opposite each of the 40 
classroom doors in the school—rotat- 
ing them every six months so that stu- 
dents get a chance to see different types 
of art. 

Among the artists represented in the 
first group are da Vinci, Picasso, Ce- 
zanne, Renoir, van Gogh, Gauguin and 





Too good to miss... 


Good idea . 


. . A group of students in Hermosa Beach, Calif., had a good 


idea. They went out and picked wild flower corsages for their teachers. 
The teachers liked it too—for awhile. Then they put a stop to the practice, 
asking their students to please stop making such lovely corsages out of 


poison ivy. 


Good topic . . 


. John Swing, a high school student in LaCrosse, Wis., had 


a good topic when he addressed the state’s Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters. Swing told the intellectuals how he turned an old pinball machine 
into a computer. May we suggest his next project: swords into plowshares. 


Good rejoinder . . 


. They claim it really happened in Covina, Calif. A 


teacher was soundly berating his class because of a general uproar the 
students had created. As the teacher’s speech approached a crescendo, he 
reached out for one more crushing cliche. “Why,” he exclaimed, “you're 
acting like a bunch of children!” In the silence that followed the teacher’s 
barrage, one shy, but astute, youngster spoke out in a very soft voice. 
“But,” he reminded the teacher, “we are children!” 


Not good enough . . . We like the story from Spencer, Ind., where an 
irate parent complained to the school board about the grades his 10-year- 
old son was receiving. The boy, it seems, received an “A” in spelling, but 
this didn’t please his father. “He can’t spell,” lamented the taxpayer. “I 
don’t think I’m getting the benefit of my tax dollar when it comes right 
down to it. If I were the boy’s teacher,” the father concluded, “I would have 


failed him.” 


























































ADD COMFORT TO 
THE CURRICULUM! 


You'll find that Royal’s school furniture helps students live and learn at 




































ease! Individual comfort and convenience are built right into every Royal 
piece for every purpose—classroom and cafeteria, dormitory and office, 
laboratory and lounge. 

Royal school furniture brings you lasting durability, modern appear- 
ance, and real economy. These are the reasons why Royal is so swiftly 
becoming the fourth R in so many schools today! For free literature and 
the name of your Royal dealer, send coupon below. ROYAL METAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
in Canada—Galt, Ontario. SHOWROOMS: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Galt, Ontario. ’ 
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ADJUSTABLE TYPING DESK 


New adjusting mechanism insures 
quick, sure, non-jamming action. Type- 
writer platform may be raised or low- 
ered to fit each student. Spacious 
storage area for books and papers, with 
pull-out shelf for dictation. Choice of 
frame colors with wood or solid Fiberesin 
top. Comes in both left- and right- 
handed models with matching chair. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
School Dept. 39-G, One Park Aveue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated literature and name of my 
nearby Royal dealer. 
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Goya. An attempt is being made to 
build a permanent collection showing 
many different artistic eras and tech- 
niques. 

“We hope,” one parent said, “to in- 
troduce the children to a new set of 
the three R’s—Rembrandt, Renoir and 
Roualt.” 
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Summonses, citations 
encourage school walkers 


In Stanton Heights, Pa., children 
walk a mile to keep their parents from 
getting “traffic tickets.” It’s all part 
of a plan to encourage students to walk 
for their health, and to discourage 
parents from driving them to school. 

Last April, nearly every child at the 
Sunnyside elementary school was get- 
ting a ride to and from school. Traffic 
jams caused by the pick-up cars were 
monumental. The potential safety 
problem—with students jumping in 
and out of cars and racing between 
them—was becoming too great to 
ignore. 

A committee of PTA members de- 
cided to do something about the situa- 
tion. Reasoning that it would be vir- 
tually impossible to get all the parents 
voluntarily to stop driving, the com- 
mittee members decided to work 
through the children. 

“We started a walking campaign,” 
explained the safety committee chair- 
man. “The student who walks the 
most is awarded a citation.” The result: 
In just a few days children were refus- 
ing proferred rides from their parents. 
Spurned mothers drove empty cars to 
and from the school grounds and 
finally decided to leave the family 
chariots at home. 

A few parents still do drive to 
school, but these are being dealt with 
on a more direct basis. Committee 
members hand out “summonses” to 
the offenders which read: “You are 
hereby summoned to have your child 
walk to school.” Sounds like a good 
way to end traffic jams at any elemen- 
tary school. 
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Graduation eligibility is 
determined by conduct 


In Bakersfield, Calif., high school 
authorities have instituted a_ rather 
interesting pre-requisite for gradua- 
tion. Under the Bakersfield plan, a 
student’s conduct, both in the school 
and in the community, becomes a de- 
termining factor in his eligibility for 
graduation. 

At the start of each year, students 
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WHICH OF THESE TOP ARTICLES DID YOU MISS? 


Many SCHOOL MANAGEMENT articles—usually the best ones—are reprinted 
to fill special demand. 


Here is a list of available reprints. As long as supplies last, you may order 


copies—in any combination of quantities—at the following rates: 





Up to 15 reprints .......... $6.00 
Up to 20 reprints .......... $7.00 


Up to 25 reprints .......... $7.75 
More than 25 reprints ...25¢ each 
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out losing a classroom 


If your district wants a language 
lab but can’t afford to sacrifice a 
classroom, here’s the answer to 
your problem, based on the exper- 
ience of Bloomfield, N.M. 


Is driver education a “frill”? 


No sane man will say, “Don’t train 
youth to drive.” That’s not the is- 
sue. The big question today is, 
“Should the schools take on this 
job, too?” 


The ungraded primary—has your 
staff considered it? 


Here is how two widely separated 
school districts—in Oregon and 
Vermont—have broken the mold 
which holds primary students of 
differing abilities in the same class. 





Milk shake machine adds to lunch 
program 


Here’s an inexpensive way to in- 
crease the consumption of whole 
milk at your school. 


Does your district need a business 
manager? 


When does a district need a busi- 
ness official? What are his duties? 
How much should he be paid? 
These are a few of the questions 
this article seeks to answer. 


How much does college really 
cost? 


There may be more misinformation 
about this question than any other 
educational issue. Here is what 
every schoolman must know about 
the cost of going to college. 


Data processing for smaller dis- 
tricts 


Here’s how 47 independent school 
districts in Santa Clara County, 
Calif., have pooled resources to 
handle all payrolls and keep up-to- 
date with a modern data processing 
center. 


Teachers need not be clerks 


Taking the clerical work out of a 
teacher’s job is an important con- 
sideration for any school district. 
Here’s how one has used data pro- 
cessing to do the trick. 


34. What do your teachers really think 
of your schools? 


Don’t brush off the prima donnas. 
Too often their complaints are 
signs of general unrest. Here’s a 
way to get a true picture of teach- 
er attitudes in your district. 


35. How to add new life to old build- 
ings 
In Wilkinsburg, Pa., no school has 
been built in 30 years, but students 
learn in modern facilities. The se- 
cret: a planned program of main- 
tenance and rehabilitation. 


37. An inexpensive way to handle 
noontime transportation 


Hauling kindergarten children at 
noon strains most transportation 
budgets. Here’s an idea for cutting 
costs—within the reach of any dis- 
trict. 


38. How safe are your schools? 


Here’s a three-pronged program 
for making your schools safer— 
case histories on fire protection and 
a checklist for. prevention of acci- 
dents. 


39. Single-story vs. multi-story. Which 


is cheaper? 
There is no pat answer, -but:there 
are criteria to be applied. Here’s 
an objective study of the basic fac- 
tors that determine whether you 
should build “up” or “out.” 


46. How Burlington gets a 15% dis- 


count by buying out of season 


You can put the law of supply and 
demand to work in your.district— 
and save money. Here’s what one 
district has learned about bucking 
the seasonal ordering peak. * 
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40. *School Management’s Cost of Education Index—I 


How do your schools compare to those in the rest of the U.S.? Here, for 
the first time, is a yardstick you can use to measure your district’s financial 


41. *School Management’s Cost of Education Index—II 
In this article, the cost of instruction administration, instructional supplies 


and clerical help is explored and the importance of balanced expenditures 


*Single copies: $1.00 each; up to five copies: 75¢ each; up to 25 copies: 60¢ each; 
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are given 100 conduct points. Each 
time a student misconducts himself at 
school or in the community, points are 
subtracted. If the student drops below 
70 points in his senior year, he is not 
eligible for graduation. 
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New York State passes 
private school bus law 
A bill requiring all school districts 


in New York State to provide trans- 
portation to all children—whether 





they attend public, parochial or pri- 
vate schools—has been signed into law 
by Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 

The measure, which takes effect 
a year from September, puts into law 
existing policy of the office of the com- 
missioner of education. Up until now 
the commissioner had always ruled in 
favor of providing such transportation. 
Now it will be a mandatory decision. 

The bill, in addition, lengthens the 
distance students may ask to be trans- 
ported. Under its terms, districts must 
bus students as much as 10 miles. 
Previously no school had to provide 
transportation more than eight miles 
from the school. 
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*vinyl 
electronically 


VICRTEX 


You get both with versatile, vir- 
tually indestructible 
V.E.F. vinyl fabrics. Ideal for 
bulletin and tack boards, black- 
out curtains, panels, doors and 
other surfaces. 
thumbtack marks, scuffs, digs or 
scrapes. And minimum mainte- 
nance means extra savings, too. 


Combine long-lasting beauty with 
economy in your school. For a 
host of imaginative ideas, write 
now for your copy of the NEW 
VEF SCHOOL 
fused PLANNING GUIDE BOOK. 


LL. E&. CARPENTER &@& COMPANY 
Empire State Building, New York 1 ® LOngacre 4-0080 
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ANOTHER 
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INSTALLATION 





extra duty... 
economical beauty 
into your 

school walls 


VICRTEX V.E.F* 


vinyl wallcoverings 


Vicrtex 


Never shows 


Mills: Wharton, N. J. 
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In signing the bill, Rockefeller de- 
clared, “existing law requires that chil- 
dren attending non-public schools be 
afforded transportation on a_ parity 
with public school pupils. . . . This 
bill is in concert with the spirit and 
carries forward the basic concept of 
the present law. It formalizes the gen- 
eral practice of the commissioner of 
education and eliminates the cumber- 
some requirement whereby parents of 
children in non-public schools must 
appear personally before boards of ed- 
ucation to request such transporta- 
tion.” 
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Poll of teachers shows most 


prefer small classes to teams 

A survey of teachers, conducted by 
the research division of the National 
Education Association, shows that the 
great majority (six to one) think they 
can teach more effectively in classes 
limited to 25 or 30 pupils, than they 
could in classes of 40 to 50, where they 
would have the assistance of a full- 
time clerical aide. Elementary school 
teachers favored small classes by 11 
to one. 

It is reliably reported that in 1822 
a survey of Mississippi River boatmen 
showed that the great majority (six to 
one) thought that they could move 
cargo more effectively in small oar- 
powered boats than they could in 
large steam-powered craft, where they 
would have the assistance of a full- 
time engine stoker. The first successful 
steamboat on the. Mississippi started 
its run in 1823. 
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Textbook expenditures falling 
down, book publishers say 


According to the American Insti- 
tute of Textbook Publishers, American 
schools are spending too little for text- 
books. The association has estimated 
that the average school in the United 
States spends $4.94 per student on 
books each year. 

Students in North Dakota are the 
luckiest. Their schools spend $6.78 
per year for every student on text- 
books alone. In Mississippi, the aver- 
age expenditure per pupil is _ just 
$3.38. According to SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT’s Cost of Education Index, the 
average school in the nation is spend- 
ing $11.29 per student on all teach- 
ing materials, including books. 

Alden H. Clark, president of the 
publisher’s association, pointed out 
that the new emphasis on different 





teaching methods and the assignment 
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of more homework, were actually cre- 
ating a greater need for textbooks. 

“If our elementary and high schools 
would make available an average of 
one more book per student,” Clark 
said “this would help relieve the short- 
age and be the cheapest and quick- 
est way to raise the quality of our 
education. 

“One more book per student would 
add only about one-tenth of a cent to 
the public school education dollar.” 
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Junior high pupils can’t 
read, New York City finds 


At least one out of four junior high 
school pupils in New York City is two 
and a half or more years retarded in 
reading, a study has found. 

The average seventh grader in the 
city’s schools is a year behind in read- 
ing and the typical eighth grader is 
almost as badly off. Only in the ninth 
grade is the reading rate up to the 
expected grade level. 

The low reading level is blamed, 
in part, on a former policy in the ele- 
mentary schools to promote virtually 
all pupils. That policy has since been 
changed, even though individual princi- 
pals have wide latitude in determin- 
ing whether or not to advance a stu- 
dent. 

Although elementary school gradu- 
ates are supposed to have at least fifth 
grade reading ability before going into 
the junior high school, the survey 
found that 19,208 children in the sev- 
enth grade—almost one-third—had less 
than this. 

The findings were based on tests 
given early this year to 172,632 junior 
high pupils in the city schools. On the 
brighter side, the study found that 
46,781 pupils, or 27% of the total 
tested, were a year and a half or more 
above their grade level in reading. 

On the other side of the picture, 
48,703 pupils (28%) were two and 
a half years or more behind, and 13,- 
459 (nearly 8% ) were four and a half 
or more years behind. About 5,000 
students, some in the ninth grade, were 
reading at first and second grade lev- 
els. 
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Driving of students seen 
as Grade-A peril 


High school students who drive 
other than on weekends are endanger- 
ing their grades, their future and even 
their lives. 

These are the conclusions of a sur- 
vey of 20,000 junior and senior stu- 
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dents in the United States and Canada. 
The survey was conducted by the All- 
state Insurance Co. 

The study confirmed what many 
educators have felt for a long time— 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween driving a car and academic 
standing. “Driving a car does not in 
itself have an adverse effect on 
grades,” the report concluded, “but 
when the use of the car is permitted 
to infringe on school work, serious 
problems develop.” 

Grades started to suffer, the survey 
showed, when the car was used more 





than two days out of the five-day 
school week. Those who used the car 
at least four days were more than 
twice as likely to be D or worse stu- 
dents than the two-day users. The 
best records were made by those who 
confined their usage strictly to the 
weekends. 

The poorest students, the study 
showed, were those who drive their 
own cars. Of students spending $6 or 
more per week on car support, only 
1% were able to earn A grades. 

The survey also revealed that poor 
grades do not always come after the 
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Whatever 


your specifications 


HAWS has the model you need! 


Yes, HAWS provides Deck-Type Fountains for every classroom requirement. From 
small receptors to complete integral deck top units, HAWS meets your specs in 
three versatile materials: rugged enameled iron, 17 gauge stainless steel, and 
molded fiberglass in color! Equip them with virtually any combination of HAWS 
faucet and fountain fixtures for classroom service. See the full line in SWEET’S, 
or send for your free catalog. Illustrated is Model 2450 in enameled iron. 
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Since 1909 — Over 50 Years of Progress 
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Berkeley 10, California 
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A is for advertising 


It must have sounded like a nice idea when the publisher approached 
elementary school principals and teachers in Ontario, Canada, and offered 
them a free ABC book, “The Educational ABC’s of Industry.” But parents 
began to wonder when students came home singing such jingles as “H is 
for health, so keep Face-Elle on hand. It’s Canada’s finest, the Softerized 


One couple removed its child from school because “she was spending 
her time copying slogans.” Another declared, “It smacks of brainwashing.” 
The Ontario Department of Education denied any knowledge of the book 
and declared that advertising is not allowed in the schools. A quick check 
revealed that the free book had netted the publisher several thousand dollars 
a page for the privilege of placing alphabetized advertising in it. 

The whole incident is apparently over now and students are back to 
learning their ABC's about such mundane things as apples, boats, and 
carrots, but here’s our own little jingle, free for the taking: 

“A is for advertising, B is for brand. 
C is for children who buy on D-mand.” 








use of a car. Often, the use of cars 
is the result of poor grades and a gen- 
eral disinterest in school work. 
Other findings on the car-grade re- 
lationship include: 
@ Good students who yield to the car 
craze suffer the sharpest drop in 
grades. 
@ The longer a car has been owned, 
the less is the chance of a boy being 
a good student. 


@ The greatest damage occurs when 
the high school junior obtains a car. 


= Among students with neither car 
nor job, there are twice as many A 
and B students as among _ students 
having cars and jobs. Jobs were 
included in the study because it was 
found that they often have a direct 
relationship to car ownership. 


mw The more evenings a car is used, the 
more apt are grades to fall. 





The insurance company’s study con- 
cludes by asking parents to keep a close 
watch on Junior and his car. 
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Swedish experiment shows 
television helps retention 


School lessons given via television 
seem to have more lasting effect than 
lessons given on the radio or directly 
to a class by a teacher, if one is to be- 
lieve the results of an experiment car- 
ried on in Sweden. 

The experiment involved 641 stu- 
dents in the fifth through the seventh 
grades. The students were divided 
into three groups: one to be taught 
exclusively by radio, another by a 
teacher and the third by television. 
The areas each group studied were 
“The story of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and “How is a weather report 
made?” All lessons were identical. 

In a test given immediately after 
completion of the course, the students 
who had received instruction directly 
from a teacher or over the radio, 
scored higher than those who had 
been taught by TV. On the average, 
the best results were achieved by the 
teacher. The test was based on recall 
of details. 

Two months later, however, the 
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Standard set-up time 
with inexperienced two 
man team. Shelves in- 
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Reposition shelves in 15 seconds. 
relocate without nuts, bolts, fasteners or special tools. 
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P. O. Box 309 @ Decatur, Illinois 
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Here’s a new material tested and ap- 
proved for use in schools. . . a material 
that is now setting new standards for 
good looks and durability in book 
covers. It’s vinyl “‘PX”’ cloth... an 
advanced material developed in the 
laboratories of Du Pont to make 
schoolbooks brighter, better. 


Students respond immediately to 
the vivid colors that print so bril- 


Follett Publishing Company’s “‘Beginning-to-Read”’ series features better- 
looking, better-wearing bindings of new Du Pont vinyl “PX” cloth. 


Now-—longer-wearing schoolbooks with Du Pont 
vinyl PX° cloth catch her eye and hold her interest 


liantly on vinyl ‘‘PX”’ cloth. And this 
brightness lasts and lasts because 
Du Pont vinyl ““PX” cloth is so tough 


and durable . . . a quality that can 
mean substantial savings in book re- 
placement costs. 


Leading publishers are offering a 
wide variety of titles with bindings of 
this brighter, longer-lasting material. 
Be sure to ask your publisher for the 


added advantages of book covers of 
Du Pont vinyl ‘‘PX’”’ cloth. 


** PX” and “‘Fabrikoid”’ are Du Pont’s registered trade- 
marks for its impregnated and coated bookbinding mate- 
rials. Patent applied for vinyl ‘‘ PX”? cloth. 


PX° Cloth and Fabrikoid® 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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H is for happy 


Voters in Danbury, Conn., over- 
whelmingly turned down a pro- 
posed $2 million-plus budget re- 
cently. As a result, teachers in the 
town are happy. 

This unusual situation came 
about when the town’s finance 
board carved $120,000 out of the 
budget submitted by the fiscally- 
dependent school board. 

The finance board had made the 
cut in order to eliminate any in- 
crease in teacher salaries. Teachers 
led a campaign for the defeat of 
the budget and won their. fight 
during a well-attended town meet- 
ing. 

The town’s taxpayers adopted 
a resolution demanding that the 
finance board submit a new school 
budget sufficient to cover the edu- 
cational needs of the town. In Dan- 
bury, at least, the taxpayers seem 
to consider teachers first-class 
citizens. 











same test was given to the same stu- 
dents. In this case, the television 
group scored substantially above the 
other two, indicating that these stu- 
dents had been able to retain informa- 
tion over a longer period of time. 
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Vermont court delays ruling 
on church-state issue 


The Vermont Supreme Court has 
put off until the fall a ruling on the 
use of public funds to pay tuition at 
parochial schools. The issue is eventu- 
ally expected to go to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

The case before the Vermont court 
is an appeal by the South Burlington 
school board from a lower court deci- 
sion holding such use of public funds 
unconstitutional. 

South Burlington, which has no 
high school, has been sending some of 
its students to neighboring Burlington 
high schools on a tuition basis. Other 
students are sent to two Catholic high 
schools in the area. 

Superior Judge William C. Hill 
ruled last February that the expendi- 
ture of public funds to pay tuition at 
parochial schools is a violation of both 
the federal and state constitutions: 

The decision of the state’s highest 
court next fall could affect other com- 
munities that pay tuition to 11 Cath- 
olic high schools and one Epis¢opal 
school for girls. 
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ANOTHER FREE SERVICE FOR SCHOOLMEN 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
PRODUCT FILE 


The handsome School Building Product File is 
designed to help you with the difficult job of 
selecting and specifying the materials and 
equipment that go into a new school. 


There are two kinds of Files: one for the school 
district which is in the early planning stage; 
another for the district that has recently broken 


ground. 


Each File contains about two dozen folders 
covering the major products and areas involved 
in your new school. In the folders you'll find 
the most recent product literature produced by 
leading manufacturers of building materials 
and school equipment. Unlike a bound “cata- 
log,” this flexible File permits you to maintain 
all of your written and printed material in an 
organized and compact package. 


HOW THE There’s nothing for you to do. Twice a year, 
FILE WILL BE between March and June, and between Sep- 
DISTRIBUTED tember and December, we will contact your 
district to ask about your building plans. 


lf you are planning a new school, we will send two 
free Files, one to your Superintendent and one to your 
Board President, nine months before the date you plan 
to break ground. 


lf you have a school under construction, the same 
officials will receive free Files approximately six months 
before your estimated date of completion. 


When we contact you, please respond promptly—even if you 
have no building activity in process. We'll be back again, 
six months later, to check you again. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


a division of scHOOL MANAGEMENT, MAGAZINES, INC. 
publishers of scHOOL MANAGEMENT ® SCHOOL OFFICE 
School Building Product File ¢ Cost of Education Index 
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Why school boards and 


Don’t write off all board-administrator friction as “personality conflict”— 
it may be a symptom of a more basic ill. This report of troubles in Hickman 
Mills, Mo., identifies the problem and offers a solution. 


@ & & Difference of opinion is 
common in the management of any 
school district—in fact, it’s healthy. 
But open conflict is another thing. 
When sincere, honest criticism be- 
tween the school board and the ad- 
ministration is replaced by vindic- 
tive sniping, something basic has 
gone wrong. 

But what brings on mutual dis- 
trust and suspicion in the first place? 
And what can you do in the man- 
agement of your own schools to pre- 
vent it? 

Most schoolmen agree that the 
answer lies in defining the areas of 
responsibility for each part of the 
team that runs the schools. The 
board should make policy; the su- 
perintendent should carry it out. 
(See “How to minimize board-super- 
intendent conflict,” page 37, in this 
issue.) What could be simpler? 

Unfortunately, it isn’t ever that 
easy. Unless you draw the line care- 
fully between policy making and 
administration, one group of school 
Officials may step out and—con- 
sciously or not—usurp the func- 
tions of another. 


A case in point 


That’s exactly what had hap- 
pened during the past few years in 
Consolidated School District Num- 
ber One, Hickman Mills, Mo. Since 
1952, three superintendents had 
come and gone after clashing with 
the school board. One of them had 
even stated that no able adminis- 
trator would stay in the district, be- 
cause of the board’s constant badger- 
ing and interference. 

By 1959, the school problem had 
become so acute that individual cit- 


izens—and even the school board 
itself—had appealed independently 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion to look into the matter. The 
NEA Defense Commission appoint- 
ed a special committee to investi- 
gate conditions in the district. It was 
the committee’s task to question 
staff "members and citizens, report 
back its findings and make any 
recommendations it thought neces- 
sary to clear the air. Here, drawn 
from the committee’s published re- 
port, are the facts it uncovered. 


Factionalism 


Over and over again, the members 
of the investigating group heard 
about personality differences be- 
tween board and administration and 
individual board members them- 
selves. Decisions of the board were 
frequently delayed by factionalism. 
Some of the members comprised a 
“pro-superintendent” group to op- 
pose those siding with the senior 
board member on school issues. As 
a result, most board votes ended in 
three-three ties so that no immediate 
action could be taken. 

Pushing its study further, the 
NEA committee discovered that 
most of the board members were 
hazy about where their authority 
ended and the administration’s be- 
gan. Since the senior board member 
had had experience as a téacher and 
administrator, they tended to follow 
his lead on school issues. 

Some former board members 
complained to the committee of 
“constant harassment” while serv- 
ing on the board. Others indicated 
that in tests of strength—tre-elec- 


tion, for example—those who had 
clashed with the senior member 
were often defeated. 


Public relations 


The citizens of Hickman Mills 
were kept informed about school 
affairs by whatever means indi- 
vidual school officials thought fit: 
@ One board member circulated a 
letter giving his personal version of 
school affairs to over 800 families. 
@ The senior member was accused 
of engaging in telephone campaigns 
in which he expounded his own 
views to personal friends and resi- 
dents in the area. 
= Most board members made ex- 
tensive use of the local press to 
attack each other and the superin- 
tendent. 
® In addition, minutes of board 
meetings—containing complete ac- 
counts of all that transpired, includ- 
ing discussion, name-calling and 
interruptions by the public—were in- 
discriminately circulated to the 
clergy, the district’s faculty and lo- 
cal citizens. 


Written policies 

From 1952 to 1958, the board 
had no written policies to guide it 
in making decisions affecting its 
schools. During that period 14 citi- 
zens’ committees were supposedly 
working on the formulation of poli- 
cies, though very little was actually 
accomplished in the way of tangible 
results. When, in 1958, the board 
agreed to adopt the policies of the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, a dis- 
pute arose over the wording of a 
statement regarding the handling of 
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staff personnel. The senior board 
member objected to the fact that the 
board would be entitled to act on 
personnel matters only upon the 
recommendation of the superintend- 
ent. Result: the word “only” was 
finally deleted from the statement. 
(Last year, the senior member ad- 
mitted to the NEA investigating 
committee that he would not have 
objected to the word if he had trust- 
ed the administrator. ) 


Other disputes 


Controversies arose frequently, 
over the years, between the board 
and superintendent in a number of 
areas. One that left resentment 
among some board members was 
over the purchase of land for a new 
high school site. They felt that the 
superintendent of 1957-1959 was 
responsible for the failure of the pur- 
chase agreement to be carried out. 

Another conflict developed in the 
same period over the appointment 
of a principal for the new school. 
The board over-ruled the superin- 
tendent’s choice and hired instead an 
alternate candidate of its own choos- 
ing. 

An additional case of over-rul- 
ing: the board ignored the superin- 
tendent’s disapproval of a high 
school chemistry teacher and rehired 
him. 

The question of employing rela- 
tives of board members in the Hick- 
man Mills schools also aroused con- 
siderable heat. In this instance the 
wife of the senior board member 
was employed by the local high 
school and a number of people 
thought the practice unwise. The 
senior member, however, complied 
with state regulations by abstaining 
from voting when his wife’s contract 
came up for renewal. A motion 
introduced to prevent such employ- 
ment of relatives was eventually 
dropped by the board, but not before 
strong opinions had been expressed 
on both sides. 


The superintendent employed 
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superintendents clash 


from 1952-1956 had apparently ex- 
perienced comparatively smooth 
sailing—until he was abruptly dis- 
missed by unanimous vote of the 
board. He had an informal working 
relationship with the board, with no 
written policies. In the opinion of the 
investigating committee, this was di- 
rectly responsible for the circum- 
stances surrounding his resignation. 
The committee discovered that the 
decision of at least two board mem- 
bers to vote for dismissal was based 
upon rumor—later proved false— 
concerning the administrator’s per- 
sonal background. 


Teachers and citizens 


During most of these events, the 
district’s teachers remained passive. 
The local teachers’ association was 
confused about the role it should 
play in the situation. Most of its 
members felt they shouldn’t involve 
themselves in conflicts between the 
board and the administration, par- 
ticularly since they received word 
about what was going on primarily 
through the local newspapers. In 
addition, only a small percentage 
of the teachers had been in the 
school system for as long as five 
years. One-third of them were new 
in the 1958 school year and one- 
third had been hired the year be- 
fore. 

When interviewed by the investi- 
gating committee, however, several 
teachers objected to the lack of 
definition of their duties and respon- 
sibilities. They had very little in- 
formation about the standards used 
to dismiss district employees. 

But if the teachers remained 
quiet during the school troubles in 
Hickman Mills, local citizens more 
than made up for their lack of in- 
volvement. They attended board 
meetings by the hundreds in 1959 
and even engaged in arguments 
with members while issues were be- 
ing discussed. When the superin- 
tendent resigned in 1959, they ob- 
tained 2,500 signatures on a petition 


requesting that the board resign en 
masse as well and permit new elec- 
tions to be held. (The board did not 
comply.) Two months later, they 
voiced strong support for the dis- 
trict’s school program by voting to 
increase the tax levy by 65 cents. 


Committee findings 


Recognizing the intense interest 
expressed by local citizens in school 
affairs, the NEA investigators in- 
cluded them in a questionnaire sur- 
vey conducted after all personal 
interviews had been completed. At 
the same time, the investigators sur- 
veyed the district’s teachers to pro- 
vide them with the opportunity to 
speak freely on school conditions. 

According to the citizens’ re- 
sponses, Hickman Mills’ school 
troubles were primarily due to per- 
sonality clashes, with the senior 
board member drawing the greatest 
number of votes as the one responsi- 
ble for such squabbles. In addition 
they felt that the welfare of the 
schools could best be served by his 
resignation. In this the teachers con- 
curred, though by and large they 
characterized their own relationship 
with the board as ranging from fair 
to excellent. 

One of the significant conclusions 
arrived at by the special commit- 
tee, however, was that the difficul- 
ties experienced in Hickman Mills 
were not exclusively due to person- 
ality clashes. A more important con- 
tributing factor, it felt, was the lack 
of a clear, definite pattern of school 
board operations. This confusion in 
the areas of responsibility and pro- 
cedure was what made the ac- 
knowledged personality conflicts 
loom so large in the first place. 
More specifically, the committee 
found that the school board had 
failed in several other areas as well: 
= It had not maintained decorum 
at board meetings. 
= Its members failed to maintain 
impersonal, objective attitudes to- 
ward school issues. _—-_ turn page 





















@ The proceedings of its meetings 
—including verbal clashes—were 
reported in too great detail. 

= It had not followed proper pro- 
cedure in forcing the resignation of 
the 1952-1956 superintendent. 

® Finally, it had not taken action 
about an important divisive factor in 
the school controversy—the employ- 
ment of the senior member’s wife in 
the district’s high school. 

In its findings the committee also 
criticized ‘he conduct of the super- 
intendents involved in the school 
disputes. Among other things, they 
had not insisted upon the mainte- 
nance of proper procedures when 
disputes with the board arose. The 
1957-1959 superintendent had ig- 
nored the need for an effective public 
relations program and had failed to 
set up effective staff relationships. 

Nor were the district’s teachers 
and the citizens of Hickman Mills 
found to be blameless. The commit- 
tee felt that the teachers had turned 
their backs upon a serious profes- 
sional matter by not concerning 
themselves with the impairment of 
the educational program in their 
schools. And, of course, the local 
citizens were at fault for contribut- 
ing to the already poor conditions 
that existed in the district—first, by 
not trying to encourage cooperation 
between split board members—and 
second, by conducting themselves 
improperly at board meetings. The 
citizens were also found guilty of 
overlooking the fact that board 
members were their duly elected 
representatives, empowered to con- 
duct school business. 


In an attempt to clear the air, the 
investigating committee made a se- 
ries of recommendations. The most 
important among them: the estab- 
lishment of clear lines of responsi- 
bility for those empowered to run 
the schools. The board, it declared, 
should in the future consider itself 
strictly a policy-making unit and 
leave the implementation of its poli- 
cies to the district’s chief adminis- 
trative officer, the superintendent of 
schools. It suggested, too, that a 
handbook of policies be developed 
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by the board to help it carry out its 
functions as the legislative branch 
of school government. (In _ the 
summer of 1959, following the in- 
vestigation but before the report had 
been published, the board com- 
pleted a set of written policies for 
the district.) The committee’s final 
recommendation to the board— 
among several others—was that it 
look for, and accept, the resignation 
of the senior member. This was de- 
signed to eliminate some of the per- 
sonality differences that had inter- 
fered with the smooth functioning of 
the board on school issues. (The 
senior board member submitted his 
resignation within a month after 
the committee’s report was made 
public in February, 1960.) 

The committee’s suggestions for 
improvement were not aimed ex- 
clusively at the board, however. 
Among other things, it recommend- 
ed that the superintendent develop 
a handbook of administrative regu- 
lations to supplement the board’s 
manual of policies. It was also sug- 
gested that he institute a broad pub- 
lic relations program and assume 
full responsibility for his own ac- 
tions, resisting every effort of the 
board to take over any of his ad- 
ministrative functions. 

Teachers were asked to make 
their professional weight felt more 
strongly in school affairs in the fu- 
ture and citizens were requested to 
refrain from indulging in petty poli- 
tics at the expense of the education- 
al program. 

Taken together, the NEA’s com- 
prehensive study points up one sig- 
nificant fact. In Hickman Mills, as 
in most school districts everywhere, 
“personalities” alone are not the 
major factor responsible, for clashes 
among those who manage the 
schools. They reflect, instead, the 
lack of clearly defined functions 
and responsibilities. One sure way 
to help each member of the school 
team know the role he is meant to 
play in his district is through the de- 
velopment of written policies. By 
setting limits to actions and preroga- 
tives, they help minimize personality 
clashes and permit the improvement 
of the educational program. End 
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how to minimize 


board-superintendent conflict - 


Where does school board policy end? When should the administration 
begin to exert its executive function? A joint NEA-NSBA study has 
produced a valuable set of answers in its just published manual on 
written school policies. Here are first-person details about.~ this 
important report from two of the people who helped to write ‘it. 


= @ @ In Hickman Mills, Mo., a mortal struggle be- 
tween the school board and the administration came 
close to wrecking the district’s schools (for details, see 
preceding story). The conflict, in all probability, 
was inevitable. But the proportions of the fight could 
readily have been contained if district officials had 
ever taken the time to put into writing the duties and 
responsibilities of the board and the administration. 

In a city as big as Indianapolis, a similar battle 
resulted in the resignation of the superintendent un- 
der peremptory and embarrassing conditions. 

These two cases are not exceptional. They are the 
visible portion of a struggle that exists—sometimes 
openly, sometimes sub rosa—in school districts all over 
the nation. One need look no farther than the “life 
expectancy” of a superintendent as reported by Richard 
Barnes Kennan, secretary of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission (SM, June ’59, page 37): The average super- 
intendent spends fewer than four years in his job before 
he is dismissed, quits, or elects to leave. 


The new power structure 


In the last decade, growing enrollments and mount- 
ing taxes have produced a dynamic layman interest in 
school management. The interest is healthy, but the re- 
sults have not always been so. School boards—some- 
times of necessity, but often out of malice—have fo- 
cused their efforts on educational areas that formerly 
were the exclusive province of the professional educa- 
tor. This has caused conflicts that only once in a while 
come to the surface. 

The conflict continues, but there is growing evidence 
of a new awareness by both parties that there is a mid- 
dle ground and a middle way to resolve the power 
structure. The professionals are not unaware of impor- 
tant gains made in better pay, and more ambitious 
aims for our schools, as a result of active lay interest. 
And laymen, through their elected representatives, 
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have come to learn the appalling problems involved 
in running the schools. 

Team operation of the schools, consistent with the 
American concept of checks and balances, is growing 
as a national pattern. Tangible proof may be found in 
an important effort by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National School Boards Association to 
hammer out a joint report on the subject of written 
school policies. In 1957, each of the groups appointed 
five persons “to explore areas of overlapping and mu- 
tual interest.” The joint committee agreed, at an early 
stage, that school personnel policy was one area that 
rated priority treatment. 

As the study of this subject progressed, it became 
evident that personnel problems and policies could not 
be isolated from over-all educational policy. At this 
point, the group plunged into a sharply pointed pro- 
gram of developing a modus operandi for the local dis- 
trict to use in codifying its general school policies. The 
Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers and the 
Illinois School Boards Association were asked to work 
with the national group in an effort to keep the project 
at a practical, working level. 

How well they succeeded is apparent in the recent- 
ly published manual “How to Develop Written Poli- 
cies” (see box, page 38). 


Behind the scenes 


In the following tape-recorded interview, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT’S editors report the comments of two 
people who participated in the study program. Mrs. 
Helen Radke, for 12 years a school board member 
from Port Angeles, Wash., was the principal architect 
of the joint committee report. Mr. Edward Epstein, a 
board member from Crete-Monee School District, Park 
Forest, Ill., participated in the Illinois sub-group that 
worked with the NSBA-NEA committee during the last 
year of the research. ’ 
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Mrs. Radke, it has 

been said that the 

main purpose of writ- 
ten school board policies is 
to define, once and for all, 
a clear line of authority be- 
tween the school board and 
the administration. Would 
you agree? 


RADKE: Yes, that is certainly one of 
the main purposes, and one of the 
happy results of written policies. 


Q. Are the results always “happy”? 
For example, might not board mem- 
bers want written policies in order to 
put the superintendent where they 
think he belongs? Or might not the 
superintendent urge written policies 
because he hopes to get the school 
board out of his hair? 


RADKE: There’s nothing wrong with 
either of your statements, except 
that you question their motives. 
Boards get into difficulties when they 
try to get into the field of adminis- 
tration. And, superintendents, occa- 
sionally, stray into the field of policy 
making. Written policies, which 


clearly define the area of each, pro- 
vide an excellent way for a super- 
intendent and a board to work to- 
gether. 


Q. Who is more hampered by writ- 
ten policy—the board or the admin- 
istration? 

RADKE: I’m not sure I can answer 
that. I’m not sure that it hampers 
either one. Defining the working re- 
lationship should not hamper—it 
should give greater freedom to each. 
Perhaps the board members are 
helped more. After all, superinten- 
dents have a professional back- 
ground. They spend their lives in the 
field of education. School board 
members come to their positions 
from all sorts of backgrounds. When 
they first assume the job, there are 
many areas which are completely 
unfamiliar. Written policies give im- 
mediate help in acquainting them 
with the school system, its organiza- 
tion, its relationships, its procedures 
and with their duties. 

EPSTEIN: I think you're reflecting 
some of the suspicion that people 
have of the reason behind school 
board policies. I think these suspi- 
cious people are in the minority. 





“The real reason for 

writing policies is to 

save time and trouble.” 
EPSTEIN 


The real reason for writing policies 
is to save time and trouble. In fact, 
right on my own board, we find it 
difficult to remember a policy in 
July that may have been made the 
previous November. Without writ- 
ten policies, there’s danger of going 
through all the policy-making steps 
a second time just because the cir- 
cumstances changed slightly. In ad- 
dition, what board member can be 
expected to remember policies 
which were laid down six or seven 
years before? 


Q. Is it possible for a school board 
to establish a “permanent” policy 
that carries over to the next board? 
Most school boards believe that they 
cannot make rules for their successor 
board. 


RADKE: All policies are—or should 
be—subject to regular review and 
revision. But you really can’t re- 
view policy unless you know what 
it is. So you write it. 


Q. Should a board re-ratify policies 
at the beginning of each school year? 
RADKE: In our study we recom- 
mended a “regular review.” That 
leaves it to local option as to 
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“when” and “how often.” We only 
suggest that it be done regularly. 
EPSTEIN: Our board has written in- 
to its manual that existing policies 
will be ratified following each elec- 
tion after the new school board is 
sworn in. 


Q. Isn’t it a pretty formidable job to 
review all policies at once? 
EPSTEIN: We don’t do it that way. 
We have followed the recommenda- 
tion of Mrs. Radke’s joint commit- 
tee by putting our policies in a loose- 
leaf book. Each policy has a date 
on it so we can follow a program of 
regular review by referring to these 
dates. Our annual ratification isn’t 
a review. From time to time, during 
the year, we find we can’t get agree- 
ment on an action based on present 
policy. When that happens, we as-. 
sign a review of that policy to a 
committee appointed by the presi- 
dent of the board. It submits its 
recommendations at the next board 
meeting. 

Mrs. Radke, in the 

book that was pro- 

duced by the joint 
committee, ‘‘How to Devel- 
op Written Policies,” you 
laid down five reasons why 
written policies were need- 
ed. You gave as your first 
reason “to bring clarity to 
school operation.” Were 
you referring to the possi- 
ble overlap of the school 
board and the_ superin- 
tendent? 
RADKE: Yes, although this is only a 
part of what we had in mind. We 
believe that the policy manual 
should make it clear how the board 
itself functions and how the school 
administration functions. For exam- 
ple, we believe the manual should 
include the board bylaws, and spell 
out such matters as the duties of the 
school board, the conduct of meet- 
ings, and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of board officers. These 
things are better understood and 
followed when they are written. We 


believe that the policy manual 
should include a clear statement of 
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the educational philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the school. We believe 
that other major sections of the 
manual should be devoted to poli- 
cies dealing with personnel, with 
school administration, business and 
operational procedures, students, in- 
struction, and with school-communi- 
ty relations. 


Q. Would you give a specific exam- 
ple of a policy statement which 
brings clarity to school operation? 


RADKE: One of the most important 
statements which any board adopts 
—and one which gives clarity to its 
entire school operation—is_ that 
which expresses its philosophy of 
education and states the objectives 
of its educational program. In my 
own school district our statement 
begins something like this: “The 
Port Angeles schools try to provide 
the best education possible for every 
child in the district. This effort is 
continued with each child as long as 
he can profit from attendance and 
his conduct is compatible with the 
welfare of the group.” We go on to 
say that we recognize the varying 
aptitudes of children and strive to 
adapt the educational program to 
develop the talents and interests of 
each to the maximum. Let me illus- 
trate how that statement helps 
us. Take a case involving discipline 
of a pupil. Suppose suspension or 
expulsion is involved. We can refer 
to our statement where we say “as 
long as he can profit from atten- 
dance and his conduct is compatible 
with the welfare of the group.” 


Q. Then you refer to this statement 
of philosophy frequently to clarify 
situations? 


RADKE: Yes, we keep coming back 
to it. 


Q. When you say you come back, do 
you mean that the board makes this 
decision or that the administration 
derives its authority from the state- 
ment? 


RADKE: Well, we have a pretty co- 
operative system in my district. We 
discuss these things with our super- 
intendent. Generally they—the ad- 
ministrators—make their recom- 
mendations and we approve and 
they proceed. After they’ve had 
some experience with a new pro- 
gram, they report their progress. 


— 


“We believe a policy manual 
should make it clear how the 


board functions.” 
RADKE 


Q. Would it be fair to say, then, that 
a school board policy should be 
broadly stated so that the adminis- 

trator can interpret the specifics? 


EPSTEIN: Yes. The policy should 
give the administrator a clear line 
of board intent and a clear feeling 
of what the board wants. But I 
don’t think it should be extremely 
restrictive. We don’t want to make 
decisions for the administrators. 


Q. Then you don’t feel there’s any 
necessity, with written policies, for 
the administrator to come back to 
the board for approval of specific 
plans? 
RADKE: Well, let’s put it this way. 
Broad written policies will substan- 
tially reduce the number of detail 
items which the superintendent 
must bring to the board. I believe | 
this very fact encourages and stimu- | 
lates his initiative and professional | 
leadership. However, I would like to 
emphasize that the board and the 
superintendent work as a team and 
that there is close coordination be- 
tween the board in its role as a poli- 
cy maker and the superintendent in 
his role as an administrator. 
continued on page 74 








How to help your teachers 


The key toa good English program is plenty of writing. But how can 
a teacher cope with the written work of 150 or more pupils? Here’s 
a solution that is making headway. 


= = w# Consider the situation of 
the typical English teacher today: 
Mr. Carruthers has 150 senior high 
school pupils in his five daily classes. 
He knows that his students ought to 
write at least one paper a week—but 
they don’t. 

Why not? With each writing as- 
signment, Mr. Carruthers commits 
himself to some 25 hours of reading 
and grading papers. At the best rate 
that experienced readers are able to 
maintain, it takes an average of 10 
minutes to grade and correct a paper 
—in order to do an honest job. Mr. 
Carruthers will read papers three 
hours every school night and 10 
hours every weekend before he fin- 
ishes 150 papers. 

It isn’t surprising that many Eng- 
lish teachers have “solved” this prob- 
lem by assigning fewer themes. In 
fact, according to Paul B. Diederich, 
research associate, Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J., many 
high school students now write only 
four or five papers a year. And the 
prospect of improvement in the im- 
mediate future is less than bright. 
Many administrators are convinced 
that by 1965, English teachers’ loads 
will average 200 pupils daily. The 
chances of increasing guided prac- 
tice in writing will be slimmer than 
ever. 

How, then, can you insure that 
students in your district will learn to 
write in the only way possible—by 
writing? Employ qualified “lay read- 
ers” from your own community to 
assist your English teachers. 


What is a lay reader? 


Diederich, working under a grant 
from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, has been direct- 


ing an ETS pilot lay reader program 
for the past three years in 16 widely- 
separated school districts around the 
nation. (See box, page 42, for a list- 
ing of these districts.) Under the 
plan, college-educated housewives in 
these communities have been re- 
cruited and successfully trained to 
assist teachers in correcting and 
grading written assignments. 


Easy to find 


No district reported any difficulty 
in finding qualified people to serve 
as lay readers. In fact, in every 
case, the response to initial requests 
for applicants far outstripped the 
number of jobs available. Candi- 
dates were carefully screened before 
being hired. They were given four 
tests—verbal “intelligence,” paper- 
grading, paper-correcting and writ- 
ing skill. Up to one dozen were final- 
ly selected from the top 20 in each 


district to serve as readers and al- — 


ternates. A reader usually worked 
with one teacher, assisting in two 
classes of about 30 students each. 
The districts included in the pilot 
study averaged eight such readers, so 
that a total of almost 8,000 students 
were affected by the lay reader pro- 
gram. 


What the lay reader does 


The reader’s function is severely 
limited. As Diederich puts it, 
“Readers are to teachers what nurses 
are to doctors.” There are certain 
tasks that the reader can perform, 
but under no circumstances does she 
assume a teacher’s classroom duties. 
Districts participating in the pilot 
study were told that any attempt to 
replace teachers with readers would 


result in discontinuance of the pro- 
gram in their area. 

Each reader worked very closely 
with her assigned teacher. She was 
briefed on the telephone when a 
new crop of papers was ready for 
marking and told what points to look 
for in grading them. She had to come 
to the school, pick up the papers, 
correct and grade them at home and 
return them to the teacher. If the 
teacher thought it necessary, the 
reader was asked to sit in on the 
classroom discussion of papers or 
private conferences with individual 
students. 


Cost to your district 


Readers were paid 25¢ per paper, 
10¢ for checking papers that were 
rewritten and $1.50 per hour for 
time spent in the school conferring 
with students or the teacher. At 
these rates, if you were to set up in 
your own district a program similar 
to those of the pilot study, your cost 
per pupil assisted should come to not 
more than $5 per year. 

The cost is moderate. But what 
will you get in return for the money 
you spend? . 


Results of the program 


All those involved in the ETS 
study—teachers, readers, students, 
parents and administrators—were 
quite satisfied with the results of the 
experiment. Over and above the 
obvious saving in time for teachers 
—time snatched evenings and week- 
ends to correct papers—the most 
fruitful result of the use of lay read- 
ers was the care and attention given 
to grading and correcting. 

Readers used morning hours, 
when they were fresh and alert, to 
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examine written assignments and 
could afford to be sympathetic and 
attentive to what they were reading. 
As a result, their comments on in- 
dividual papers were more detailed 
and meaningful than the hurried, 
stereotyped criticism to which teach- 
ers are often forced to resort. Guid- 
ed practice in writing, if it is to be 
effective, demands the kind of close 
attention that only the qualified 
reader now has time to provide. 

You may feel that the situation 
in your district has not yet reached 
the point where you must resort to 
lay readers. Nevertheless, you would 
be wise to look into the possibility of 
inaugurating a program such as this 
one for two important reasons: 


1. If your English teachers are 
handling five daily classes of more 
than 25 pupils each—and chances 
are that this is the case—guided writ- 
ing practice in your schools is suffer- 
ing already. 


2. When pupil loads for English 
teachers reach 200, five years from 
now, you will not be able to set up 
a smoothly-functioning lay reader 
program overnight. Readers must be 
trained to perform effectively. The 
best training in the world is practice 
for a year or two before the point of 
critical overload in student enroll- 
ment is reached. 


How to set up your own program 


Hiring lay readers to assist your 
English teachers is relatively simple. 
(The box on this page presents a de- 
tailed timetable you can follow.) 
Here are the four major steps in- 
volved: 


1. Check certification require- 
ments. Before going ahead with 
your plan, check with your state 
commissioner of education to deter- 
mine whether or not it is legal to 
employ lay readers in your schools. 
(Remember, readers don’t have 
teaching certificates.) Diederich sug- 
gests that if a provisional certificate 
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mprove English instruction 


TIMETABLE OF A TYPICAL LAY READER PROJECT 


The Jackson Municipal Separate School District, Jackson, Miss., was one 
of the participants in the ETS lay reader pilot study conducted in 16 dif- 
ferent cities. This calendar of events provides a guide to the procedures 
you'll have to follow to set up a similar program in your own district. 


Month of August 


_ 


September 10 


September 11 


September 16 


September 17-20 


September 22 
September 25 


September 30 


October 1 


October 1-3 


October 3 


Press releases to secure names of interested candi- 
dates. 


Meeting with participating teachers to explain pro- 
gram and distribute materials. 


Information sheet mailed to candidates announcing 
date and place for general orientation meeting and 
testing. 


Meeting of all lay reader candidates in orientation 
and testing session. A full explanation will be given 
of the whole project at this time. 


Tests are graded by teachers who are participating 
in the project. 


Mail invitations to qualifying readers announcing tea 
at school on September 25. 


An afternoon tea is held at each school at which 
time the principal will meet with the participating 
teachers and the qualifying lay reader group. 


Principal meets with teachers to select specific readers 
to work with specific teachers. 


Announcement is sent to selected lay readers inform- 
ing them of their selection and to all others announc- 
ing their placement on the alternate list for a call 
later, if needed, 


Teachers hold informal meetings with their readers 
to explain mechanics, grading, how to get papers, 
when to return, how to complete vouchers, etc. Ar- 
rangements for meeting of teacher with lay reader 
are made by the teacher. 


Begin program. At least 12 papers from each student 
to be graded and corrected by the reader—four by 
the teacher. A paper will usually be assigned every 
two weeks, 
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is required in your area, request that 
it be issued to those candidates who: 
= hold college degrees; 

= have adequate backgrounds in 
English; 

= scored well on your four 
screening tests; 

m have been accepted after an 
initial interview. 

After these readers have satisfac- 
torily completed one semester of 
service, submit a statement of your 
satisfaction with their performance 
for permanent certificates. 


2. Round up your candidates. 
After checking into the legal aspects 
of your plan, issue a call for pros- 
pects through the PTA, the AAUW 
or the local press. If the pilot study 
is any barometer of the interest you'll 
stir up among your community’s col- 
lege graduates, you can expect from 
60 to 600 inquiries. It would be a 
good idea for you to hold a prelimi- 
nary meeting at this point, during 
which you can explain to all the can- 
didates what their duties will be and 
how they are to be screened for the 
jobs available. 


3. Test your candidates. During 
this same meeting, the four tests 
mentioned earlier can be given. 
Copies of these are available to high 
school principals, upon request, 
from ETS. (The experience of dis- 
tricts in the pilot study indicates that 
the initial meeting and administra- 
tion of the tests should take no long- 
er than three hours.) 


4. Interview the finalists. Invite 
the 20 applicants with the highest 
scores for personal interviews with 
your English department head and 
those teachers with whom they will 
work. This is an extremely impor- 
tant part of your recruitment pro- 
gram. The readers you select will 
be in close personal contact with the 
teachers they are to assist. It is bet- 
ter to know now, rather than later, 
whether your readers and teachers 
can get along together. 


Further pointers 


A number of suggestions about 
how lay readers can be used best in 
schools grew out of observation of 
the pilot study. Diederich’s first rec- 
ommendation is that teachers be 
persuaded to take the same four 
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screening tests given to your candi- 
dates. The results provide standards 
by which you can judge the levels of 
competence of your readers. 

In addition, you might be able to 
draw some conclusions—over a long 
period of time—about what kind of 
teacher is most effective in improv- 
ing students’ writing skills. How im- 
portant is a teacher’s verbal aptitude, 
for example? Or his own writing 
ability? Are superior, bright teachers 





LAY READER PILOT STUDY 


For the past three years, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, 
N. J., supported by a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, has been conducting 
a nation-wide lay reader study. 
High schools in the following 16 
cities which participated in the 
program have hired college-ed- 
ucated housewives as readers to 
assist English teachers in grading 
and correcting papers. 


Allentown, Pa. 
Austin, Minn. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Durham, N. C. 
Elmhurst, Ill. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
New Albany, Ind. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Seattle 

Tyler, Tex. 











best suited to bright pupils? Or are 
they equally effective in dealing with 
average or dull children? Not much 
is really known about the importance 
of such factors in the teaching of 
writing. Your lay reader program 
can afford you an excellent oppor- 
tunity to search out some of the 
answers. 

It is suggested, too, that each 
teacher personally read and grade 
every fourth assignment, leaving the 
intervening three to the reader. In 
this way he can keep in touch with 





the progress being made by the pu- 
pils in his classes. (Of course, he will 
also see the reader’s grades and com- 
ments.) 

Some kind of before-and-after 
method of measuring writing im- 
provement should be set up to evalu- 
ate the progress of your students un- 
der the lay reader program every 
year. Essays on the same choice of 
topics assigned at the beginning, 
middle and end of the school year, 
graded by teachers who do not know 
when or by whom each paper was 
written, will show to what extent 
students have improved in writing 
ability. 

Finally, by scheduling depart- 
mental meetings once a month for 
both teachers and readers, you can 
work out cooperative solutions to 
problems of evaluating student writ- 
ing. At the same time, suggestions 
and discussions of how writing can 
be better taught should be welcomed 
and encouraged. 


After lay readers, what? 


Once you have had some experi- 
ence with lay readers in your schools 
and have found them helpful, you 
may be interested in pursuing other 
means of improving the teaching of 
English. One such program, now be- 
ing developed by Paul Diederich and 
a group of outstanding high school 
English teachers working together 
at Rutgers University, is known as 
The Rutgers Plan for Reducing 
Class Size. Chicago and Detroit will 
try out this plan next year in selected 
high schools. 

Among the unique features of 
this proposal are the following: 

@ Teachers will never have to 
meet with groups of more than 25 
students. 

@ Teachers will have one day a 
week, completely free of classroom 
duties, to confer with exceptional 
students or those requiring special 
help. . 

@ Students will attend conven- 
tional classes twice a week. The 
three remaining sessions will be 
spent doing supervised reading and 
taking tests to determine their un- 
derstanding of self-correcting home- 
work exercises. (See “Self-correct- 
ing English homework,” SM, Jan., 
60, page 62.) 
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Lay readers will play an impor- 
tant part in this proposed program. 
So will college-educated house- 
wives in other non-teaching capaci- 
ties—as “free reading aides” and 
“technicians.” It is estimated that a 
high school with an enrollment of 
2,000 students will require 10 Eng- 
lish teachers, 10 lay readers, four 
free reading aides and four techni- 
cians. Total cost for such an ar- 
rangement would be $1,000 less 
than it would cost to have enough 
additional teachers to reduce pupil 
loads to 150 students per teacher. 
But under the Rutgers plan, loads 
would be reduced to 20 students 
per section and teachers would 
meet these sections only twice a 
week. Most important, an average of 
16 papers per student per year 
would be guaranteed. 

With high school enrollment ex- 
pected to jump to 11 million by 
1965 (from eight million-plus to- 
day) and enough qualified teachers 
to handle the increased student 
population . simply unavailable, 
some plan such as this one will 
surely be needed. Until it has 
proved feasible, however, a good 
way to start preparing for the bulg- 


“Students get more actual 

. writing practice than they 
would under a conventional 
program.” 


WALKER 
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ing classrooms ahead is to explore 
the possibility of using lay readers 
in your schools right now. 


Questions and Answers 


= To get an accurate picture of a 
lay reader program in action, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT interviewed 
school administrators from Jack- 
son, Miss., one of the cities parti- 
cipating in the ETS pilot study. 
(The Jackson schools have 28,000 
students, 1,000 teachers.) An edi- 
tor met with Superintendent Kirby 
Walker and Harry Kirshman, as- 
sistant superintendent. Here are 
their comments about the use of 
lay readers in their district. 


Q. Mr. Walker, how were you able 
to rally support behind an untried, 
exploratory program such as the 
ETS pilot study? 


WALKER: When the first overture 
was made by ETS, we held a con- 
ference of administrators to decide 
whether or not we should move ex- 
perimentally in the direction of 
readers for English teachers. Most 
thought we ought to be willing to 
try it, so we presented the idea to 
our board of trustees. In a memo 
to the board, we carefully outlined 
the purpose of the program and 
stressed the fact that we would in 
no way be committed to it after the 
first year. The members agreed that 
the idea was worth a trial. Their 
cooperative attitude was a major 
factor in getting acceptance for the 
lay reader idea. 


Q. What about your teachers? Did 
they have any reservations about 
turning over part of their functions 
to non-teaching readers? 


WALKER: Not after the program 
was thoroughly explained to them 
and their school principals by Dr. 
Kirshman. It was emphatically es- 
tablished at the outset that teach- 
ers would still be totally responsible 
for all classroom pupil-teacher re- 
lationships. Both students and ad- 
ministrators realized that the teach- 
er was still completely in command 
of the learning situation. 


Q. Are you satisfied with the way 
your experiment has turned out? 


WALKER: I think the fact that 
we're engaged in the program for 





“Teachers are able to make 
an added effort, over and 
above the regular program 
of instruction.” 


KIRSHMAN 


the second straight year is answer 
enough. 


Q. What led you to decide to con- 
tinue? 


WALKER: The most important fac- 
tor, I think, was the favorable at- 
titude of our teachers. Though 
we've had no formal evaluation 
from ETS as yet concerning the 
progress our students may have 
shown, all the teachers who partici- 
pated felt that the assistance of lay 
readers was really a great help to 
them. 

They were very interested in con- 
tinuing the program. In fact, all 
but one of them volunteered to par- 
ticipate again this year. 


KIRSHMAN: This keen interest in 
the program was felt by our readers, 
too. 

One of last year’s readers 
became so absorbed in our attempt 
to improve students’ writing skills 
that she completed courses for cer- 
tification requirements on her own 
time and began teaching this year 
in one of our high schools. 


Q. Perhaps the reduced loads the 

teachers had to carry had something 

to do with their approval of the 

program? 

KIRSHMAN: Not at all, since the 
continued on page 71 
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“Should 


ses 
pupils receive on national stand- 
ardized tests be revealed to them 
and their parents?” 

The staff of the Shoreline Schools, 
a suburban district of approximate- 
ly 13,500 pupils north of Seattle, 
Wash., recently answered: 
if . . .” In providing for the “ifs,” 
it developed a new aspect of its 
home room guidance 
which has enabled parents and pu- 
pils to plan more realistically for 
the future. 

The basic tool for this self-ap- 
praisal program is a succinct and 
durable four-page manila folder 
titled “Four Year Plan and School 
Record.”* There has been no addi- 
tional clerical work for teachers in 
the use of this folder because it is 
completely student maintained. An 
added benefit: in the process of 
keeping the record up to date, pu- 
pils have learned a great deal about 
self-evaluation. 


Revealing test scores 


Although Shoreline 
school counselors were well aware 
of the dangers of discussing test 
scores with pupils 
three developments in the 1950's 
caused them to take a long look at 
their earlier policy of keeping scores 
confidential. 

First, with the development of 
more adequate 
achievement tests, and scores which 
could be reported 





*“Soltman-Waller Homeroom Guidance Folder.” 
Copyright 1960 by George L. Soltman and 


Lynn T. Waller, 


Seattle 55, Washington, 
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Members of this high school guidance staff tell their students—and their 
parents—all the facts they know themselves, including scores on standard- 
ized tests. Result: a truly cooperative program of guidance and counseling. 


ranges, the dangers of parent mis- 
understanding of scores was dimin- 
ished. Many of the objections to the 
old IQ had been eliminated entire- 
ly. 
Second, the interest of pupils in 
the national scholarship tests made 
a decision imperative. Since parents 
were paying a fee for these tests, 
they felt they had, in effect, “pur- 


chased” the right to know the scores 
earned by their children. 

Third, the youth of this high 
school generation hear on all sides 
that it is vitally important for each 
of them to evaluate realistically his 
own assets and limitations. Pupils 
seek the tools to analyze their chanc- 
es for success at certain colleges or 
in particular professions. 





What seemed needed was a 
method by which all objective data 
concerning a given pupil could be 
accumulated and placed in his 
hands at each “point of decision” in 
his educational planning. 

To make the official records of 
the school available to pupils and 
parents was too cumbersome. The 
obvious answer was for the pupil 


= 


Rate yourself each 1 
year as follows: 


MY SELF-EVALUATION 
How Do | Rate? 


— Definite Progress 





2 — Some Progress 3— Little Progress 































































































































































































The key to Shoreline High 
School’s successful self- 

appraisal program is a four- 
page school record kept by 
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to keep his own unofficial records. 
To accomplish this, we designed a 
four-year plan and school record 
folder. 


Four-year plan folder 


The record folder is first given to 
the pupil in the spring of his eighth 
grade by the teacher who will assist 
him in his registration for grade 
nine. During the eighth grade home 
room period the class studies the 
purposes of the folder, as they are 
described on the cover. Each pupil 
reads: “This is a personal record. 
It belongs to you, and you will use 
it many times during your high 
school years. . . . When you grad- 
uate or transfer to another school, 
this record becomes your perma- 
nent possession. You will be proud 
to present it to your prospective 
employer, college counselor, or 
other persons interested in your fu- 
ture.” 

The teachers use this opportunity 
to discuss the values of making a 
record of which a student can be 
proud. They point out that the fold- 
er is completely blank, and that 
what is written in it will depend 
upon each individual pupil. 


Organization of folder 


On the first inside page (see chart, 
page 44) are listed requirements for 
graduation from a Shoreline high 
school, and those for entrance to 
the University of Washington—re- 
quirements which are representative 
of higher institutions throughout the 
state. Spaces are blocked off to guide 
the pupil in planning his subjects 
for all four years of high school, 
and a place is provided for him to 
record the grade and credit earned 
in each subject. Attendance is also 
made a matter of record on this 
sheet. The folder is completed in 
pencil during the planning of the 
high school program, and ink is 
used only to record grades, credits 
and attendance after they have be- 
come accomplished facts. 

The second inside page is titled 
“My self-evaluation.” Here the pu- 
pil, under the guidance of his teach- 
er, records annually 1) his own 
evaluation of progress toward non- 
academic goals (see chart, page 45); 
2) his present vocational prefer- 
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ence; 3) his school activities; and 
4) results of standardized tests. 

The test section includes places 
for entering scores on the all-school 
tests. The names of the tests are 
pre-printed. Another section pro- 
vides for the national tests for guid- 
ance toward college admission and 
scholarships. 


Review of study habits 


On the back of the folder are 
eight questions which cause the pu- 
pil to review his own study habits. 
For example, he asks himself: “Do 
I keep a well-organized notebook, 





Review Your Study Habits 
Do I: 


1. Keep a well-organized notebook, 
including a record of current as- 
signments? 

2. Assume full responsibility for pre- 
paring all assignments as directed? 

3. Know how to use reference mate- 
rials which are available? 

4. Follow a regular home study sched- 
ule—free from distractions? 

5. Constantly attempt to improve my 
reading ability? 

6. Read an assignment with a definite 
purpose—to answer a question, to 
establish a fact, to form an opinion? 

7. Recite and summarize frequently in 
order to remember what | have 
learned? 


8. Test myself in order to discover and 
review ideas | have forgotten? 





including a record of current as- 
signments? Do I recite and sum- 
marize frequently to discover and 
review ideas which I have forgot- 
ten?” 

This section reminds teachers to 
assist pupils in learning how to 
study, as well as what to study. In 
four years, a pupil receives guid- 
ance from at least four teachers in 
this important phase of his educa- 
tion. 

Although the folder is introduced 
in grade eight, it does not begin to 
be fully used until the ninth grade; 
and each successive year its use is 
greater. 

After ninth grade subjects have 
been selected and recorded, usually 
in early spring of the preceding 
year, the folders are returned to the 


guidance department where teach- 
ers and counselors review the sub- 
ject choices. If any appear to be un- 
wise in the light of the pupil’s past 
record or test scores, follow-up con- 
ferences are scheduled. 

The folders are then sorted into 
classroom groups according to the 
ninth grade placement. The pupil 
probably will not receive his folder 
again until first semester grades are 
issued, although they are in the 
hands of the teachers who may 
choose to use them in home room 
activities. 

Before the report card is taken 
home, pupils record their own 
grades and attendance in their fold- 
ers. This process is repeated at 
each semester grading period 
through grade 12, and folders are 
retained by the home room teacher 
or counselor in the interim. In this 
way folders are available for indi- 
vidual conferencing whenever they 
are needed, and the necessity for 
consulting the official school rec- 
ords is materially reduced. 


Recording test scores 


The first standardized test scores 
are available about the beginning 
of second semester of the ninth 
grade, and at least annually there- 
after. Again, the pupil records his 
own scores at the time they are is- 
sued and interpreted to him. 

Parents are invited to an evening 
meeting following the class period at 
which pupils have received these 
scores. The ninth grade parent 
meeting often coincides with the 
period when pupils are selecting 
high school subjects. 

As the student progresses through 
high school, the data in the folder 
increases until, by grades 11 and 
12, there is sufficient information to 
simplify the interpretation of rela- 
tively complicated test scores. 

To students in the Shoreline dis- 
trict “know thyself” is not just a 
motto emblazoned on monuments 
and buildings, or printed on gradu- 
ation programs. It is an important 
goal which they can reach through a 
planned program of self-evaluation, 
utilizing their folders as prime tools. 
And, best of all, there is no loss of 
class time while the evaluation is 
implemented. End 
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How to teach foreign languages 
to every grade school student 


Every student in the Parkside elementary school, Roselle, Ill., is learning to 
speak a foreign language fluently. The goal-of the program is to graduate bi- 
lingual eighth graders. Costs are hardly more than the salary of one teacher. 


@ @ @ Seven years from now Park- 
side elementary school of Roselle, 
Ill., may well make American pub- 
lic school history. That year the 
school will graduate its first class of 
bilingual students. 

This, at least, is the goal of 
Parkside school’s language program 
which began with the 1959-60 
school year. Every one of 556 stu- 
dents in grades one through eight 
studied one of three foreign lan- 
guages—French, German or Span- 
ish—one period each day. In addi- 
tion, 46 talented students in grades 
one to six studied a second lan- 
guage, Russian, on Saturdays. 

Parkside school may well be the 
only elementary school in the na- 
tion to embark upon such an exten- 
sive language instruction program. 

No one has calculated the effect 
of an eight-year elementary school 
foreign language program yet. But 
studies of partial programs have in- 
dicated that the most natural years 
in which to teach children a for- 
eign language are early elementary 
school years when they are still 
learning basic modes of communi- 
cation. 

Thomas Mayhew, superintendent 
of Roselle’s public schools and the 
idea-man behind Parkside’s lan- 
guage classes, estimates the cost of 
the program at $9.30 a student an- 
nually. Cost of equipment has aver- 
aged 46 cents a student the first 
year before reimbursement of 43% 
of the cost by the federal govern- 
ment under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

An important reason for the rela- 
tively moderate cost is the one and 
only language instructor, Dr. Dale 
Whiteside. Whiteside teaches 15 
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periods a day. Each period runs 
from 10 to 30 minutes. Whiteside 
speaks 12 languages, but considers 
French, German and Spanish his 
specialities. Says Mayhew: “Ad- 
mittedly we’re pushing our teacher 
but he’s willing and we’re willing.” 

In the future, perhaps next school 
year, lies educational closed-circuit 
television which, in effect, will put 
the hard-working teacher in more 
than one classroom at once, allow- 
ing him to do the work of one or 
more additional teachers. 


Laying groundwork 


Parkside school’s full-time for- 
eign language program began only 
after careful groundwork, including 
two years of experimental language 
teaching. 

Early in 1957, apprised of the 
value of a foreign language pro- 
gram, the Roselle school board sent 
Superintendent Mayhew to St. Louis 
to study one of the early foreign 
language programs for the gifted 
child in an elementary school. 

During the 1957-58 school year 
a third-grade class studied Spanish 
at Parkside and a seventh-grade class 
studied French. The next year 
Spanish was taught in both the third 
and eighth grades. Seventh graders 
of the previous year continued their 
study of French. 

A full-time teacher taught Span- 
ish in those experimental years and 
teachers from Lake Park high school 
at Medinah, Ill., taught French. 

At the end of the 1958-59 school 
year, Mayhew announced in a regu- 
lar newsletter to parents (see box, 
page 48) that the school was ready to 
go ahead the following year with a 
language program for all students. 


He asked parents to indicate their 
children’s language preferences on 
questionnaires attached to the news- 
letters. 

Although a choice was offered 
only between Spanish and French, 
many parents cast votes for Ger- 
man, so it was added to the pro- 
gram. During the 1959-60 school 
year, 53 students studied German, 
243 studied French and 260 Span- 
ish, 


Materials needed 


The near non-existence of class 
materials for teaching foreign lan- 
guages in the early grades has 
forced Whiteside to prepare his own 
syllabuses and exercises. 

Superintendent Mayhew is confi- 
dent that Parkside school will find 
it easy to hire highly qualified teach- 
ers to use these materials. When the 
school sought to employ an instruc- 
tor for its Saturday Russian class, 
three men, all eminently qualified, 
applied. 

The money to pay instructors and 
otherwise to finance a language pro- 
gram is money out of the pockets of 
taxpayers. Therefore, community 
acceptance of the program is essen- 
tial. An apparent majority of Ros- 
elle’s taxpayers has approved of 
their school’s language program. 


Parents help 


Perhaps the fact that Mayhew, in 
effect, asked parents to help him 
plan the language program accounts 
for parents’ approval of it. The 
questionnaires, which parents re- 
turned noting the language they 
preferred their children to study, 
was part of the plan. And periodic 
newsletters were used to impart to 
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How Roselle’s parents were informed of their 


school’s elementary foreign language program 


Here is how Superintendent Thomas Mayhew announced the new 
elementary language program to Roselle’s parents, asking them 
at the same time to indicate the language they would prefer that 
their children learned. 


After two years of experimentation, and after study at Northern 
Illinois University, examination of the public schools in St. Louis, Mo., 
study of the National Defense Act, study of Dr. Conant’s report and 
after study of current educational literature, all indicating the advis- 
ability and efficiency of teaching foreign language in the elementary 
school, it has been possible to employ a full time foreign language 
teacher for the Roselle Public Schools. 


All of the studies definitely show that the elementary school is the 
proper place to teach foreign language. By teaching foreign language 
in the elementary school, it is possible to teach by an oral method so 
that the language can be used in conversations. The children are young 
enough to be able to mimic the pronounciation and inflection of the 
instructor. It is possible to teach the language over a long period so 
that skill is developed in the language. 


If there is ever to be peace in this world, it will have to be on the 
basis of an understanding of other peoples. Of all the great powers in 
the world, America is the only great power which does not teach foreign 
language sufficiently well so that the citizens of America visiting for- 
eign countries can converse with other peoples in their native tongues. 


For the school year 1959-60, boys and girls in grades one through 
eight will have the opportunity to study either French or Spanish. At- 
tached to this Parents’ Newsletter is an enrollment form which should 
be completed and returned to the school indicating your child’s choice 
of foreign language which he will study between September 1959 and 
his graduation from eighth grade. 


If you have no particular preference, please so indicate so that the 
school will have flexibility in making up its sections. In case the choice 
is too one-sided in favor of either French or Spanish, the school may 
have to assign sections. 


A few additional comments about the foreign language instruction 
would show: 


(a) French was selected for instruction in the Roselle Public Schools 
because French is still spoken by more people as a second tongue than 
any other language. 


(b) Spanish was selected for instruction because of its growing im- 
portance here in this hemisphere. In fact, as a member of the board of 
education pointed out, Spanish is advantageous even within ‘two or 
three miles of Roselle. 


(c) French and Spanish were both selected because of their relative 
ease of mastery. Once French or Spanish is mastered, a person truly 
interested in other lands, other peoples and other languages can very 
readily master other languages. 


(d) The school has employed Mr. Dale Whiteside of Elgin, Ill. as its in- 
structor. Mr. Whiteside will carry on the instruction in both French and 
Spanish. 





parents a sense of involvement in 
the school’s language program. 

Mayhew surmised that another 
reason parents support the program 
is that they want their children to 
accomplish something they them- 
selves were denied the opportunity 
to do. 

There are those who charge that 
first and second graders are too 
young to learn foreign languages. 
Teacher Whiteside replies that 
younger children learn foreign lan- 
guages more easily than their older 
brothers and sisters because they 
haven’t settled into stereotyped, in- 
tractable speech patterns which often 
impede the learning progress of old- 
er children. 


Preparing the high school 


When the surge of foreign-lan- 
guage students reaches the local 
Lake Park high school, teachers 
there will have to be prepared to 
offer more challenging material. To 
keep themselves informed of prog- 
ress in the language program, the 
high school language teachers have 
formed a committee which meets 
periodically with Whiteside. 

What lies ahead for Parkside’s 
elementary language program? “As 
our school and our program grow,” 
says Mayhew, “it will be necessary 
to add more personnel to the for- 
eign language staff. Now, it is our 
estimate that we can expand our 
program up to 1,000 and possibly 
1,200 students, still utilizing the 
same instructor and providing the 
same well-rounded, comprehensive 
program aimed at teaching boys and 
girls skill and fluency in foreign 
language.” 

Closed-circuit classroom _televi- 
sion is one possible step. Two bids 
have been received, both of them 
quoting prices less than $8,000 for 
equipment and installation in 16 to 
20 classrooms. The NDEA again 
would pay part of the cost. Under a 
lease purchase agreement, class- 
room TV would cost slightly more 
than $2,000 a year for each of four 
years. 

Mayhew is considering television 
rather than another instructor for fis- 
cal reasons. Capital expenditures for 
television would end after four 
years, but another instructor would 
cost at least $5,000 a year contin- 
uously, he reasons. End 
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Courtesy of Hanover Park Regional High School, Hanover, New Jersey 


put “new life” in your library 


It’s unwise to pay too much... but it’s worse to pay too little. When you pay too much, 
you lose a little money... that is all. When you pay too little, you sometimes lose everything, 
because the thing you bought was incapable of doing the thing it was bought to do. 


ommon lay ing a little g ; 
gue © of . nd Setting a lot. 


USinesg balance prohibit pay 
It can’t be done. If you deal with the lowest bidder, it is well to add something for the 
risk you run. And if you do that, you will have enough to pay for something better. 


—JOHN RUSKIN 
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JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 








The “Standard,” the beautiful 
FREELINE Table, a favorite with 
librarians everywhere. 
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Maximum utility keynotes the 
“Rancher” Reference Unit which 
combines card catalog, shelving, 


reference table. 
291-3ORS 





Modular “New Life” charging 
desks can be tailored to individ- 
ual requirements. 


150-3027 





The “Multi-Level” Circulation 
Desk provides finger-tip refer. 
ence material, shelving, storage, 
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In Sjostrom’s "LIFE - LIKE” 
‘ Planning Service, scale 












° models are used to plan arrange- 
4 ments to suit individual require- 
. ments. Photos, like that above, are 
; submitted at no cost to give an idea of 
. “how it will look.” 
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“Sectional” Shelving can be 
erected in any length and com- 
bination of assemblies in choice 


of three heights. 
122-23 


On the” Wrap-Around” Table, the 
tough, resilient VICON top wraps 
right around the table edges. 
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Comfort without bulk is offered 
by “New Life” furniture for in- 
creasingly popular lounge areas. 


ES42 Settee E840 Chair 


In this table, wood, VICON, and 
aluminum are tastefully combined 
to provide beauty with superior 


wearability. 0 
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“New Life” Library Furniture is designed and built for those 
school and university librarians and administrators who demand 
longer-lasting quality. ‘““New Life” is, indeed, a quality line. 


Prove it to yourself. Examine our catalog. Talk to customers. 
Check our specifications. Compare with others. Start by re- 
questing Catalog L-60. Write us at the address below. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S 


COST OF EDUCATION INDEX 


How much should you pay for 
maintenance and operation? 


In this fourth report on SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’s Cost of Edu- 
cation Index, a close look is taken at expenditures for main- 
tenance and operation and some conclusions are drawn 
concerning their relationship to the quality of your schools. 


@ w # Plant operation and maintenance are 
really two sides of the same coin. Taken as a 
combination, the percentage of total current 
expenditures devoted to the operation and 
maintenance of school plants has not changed 
materially in the last 30 years. During the 
1930-31 school year, the average school spent 
13.4% of its total current expenditures on plant 
management. This figure rose to 13.9% in 
1948-49, was at 13.1% in 1958-59 and rested 
at exactly 13% during the school year just 
ended. (See the first installment of the Cost of 
Education Index, SM, April ’60, page 105.) 

Although it is relatively easy to separate some 
maintenance and operational costs (for exam- 
ple, heat, utilities and supplies come under 
operation; whereas repairs, replacement of 
equipment and care of grounds are mainte- 
nance expenses), when it comes to custodial 
salaries the line becomes fuzzy. Thus, as the 
CEI tabulations will show, in some districts— 
more than half of the small ones—there are 
no custodial salaries attributed directly to 
maintenance. This doesn’t mean that there 
isn’t any maintenance work done. It simply in- 
dicates that most of these districts do not 
separate custodial salaries under maintenance 
from those under operation. 
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HOW MUCH ARE WE PAYING 
FOR CUSTODIAL SERVICES? 


The role of the school custodian has under- 
gone a major change in recent years. No longer 
can he be considered a “janitor” who pushes a 
broom and occasionally washes and waxes the 
hall floors. 

Too many stories can be told of expensive 
facilities unused or even wrecked because un- 
trained custodians did not know how to use 
them. (There is, for example, the incident of 
the architect who received a frantic call from 
a school superintendent on a Monday morn- 
ing. The school’s new pool had sprung a leak! 
All the water had run out! The architect had 
bungled his job! A quick check at the school 


‘ building later that morning showed that an im- 


properly-trained custodian had flicked the 
wrong switch before leaving the building on 
Friday night. Instead of turning off the lights, he 
had emptied the pool.) 

There is perhaps a more important role for 
the custodian to play in a modern school pro- 
gram—the role of “assistant teacher” and 
guidance counselor.-The good custodian can 
often “reach” students who will not respond to 
other members of the school staff. His position 














HOW TO COMPUTE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR YOUR DISTRICT 


It takes more money to educate a high school 
pupil than it does to educate a student in elemen- 
tary school, according to Dr. Orlando F. Furno, of 
the U. S. Office of Education. And, because of the 
effects of sparsity, small schools have to spend 
more for the same educational services than large 
schools. Therefore, CEl’s per pupil cost figures are 
based on “expenditure pupil units,” rather than ac- 
tual number of students. 

Here’s how expenditure pupil units were com- 
puted by Dr. Furno: Schools with an average daily 
attendance of less than 317 on the elementary level 
or 695 on the secondary level received a sparsity 
correction (see below). Next, because for every 
dollar spent on an elementary pupil, $1.30 must 
be spent to educate a secondary student, secondary 
ADA was multiplied by 1.3 and then added to the 
elementary ADA. The resulting figure is called “ex- 
penditure pupil units.” 

To find out your district's per pupil costs, in terms 





If your district has less than 317 pupils in ADA in elementary 
schools or less than 695 pupils in ADA in secondary schools, 
@ sparsity correction must be made to get your district's expendi- 
ture pupil units. If you will send a postcard to School Manage- 
ment, giving your school’s elementary ADA and secondary ADA 
(separately), SM will calculate your expenditure pupil units for 
you. 


of the figures given in the CEI, multiply all your 
elementary school pupils by one, all your high 
school pupils by 1.3. The total obtained is your 
number of expenditure pupil units. 

Here’s an example: District A has 2,000 ele- 
mentary school pupils, no students in high school. 
District B has 2,000 high school students, none in 
elementary schools. District C has 1,000 elementary 
pupils and 1,000 high school students. If each dis- 
trict’s net current expenditures total $500,000, Dis- 
trict A’s per pupil expenditures would be $250, 
($500,000 divided by 2,000 students multiplied by 
one). District B’s per pupil expenditures would be 
slightly more than $192, ($500,000 divided by the 
result of 2,000 multiplied by 1.3). District C’s per 
pupil expenditures would be about $217, ($500,- 
000 divided by the result of the total of 1,000 and 
1,000 multiplied by 1.3). 

In this case District A is spending more money 
per pupil than Districts B or C, despite the fact 
that all are the same size and are spending the 
same total amount. 

With these weighted per pupil costs, it is pos- 
sible for a district to compare itself with any other 
district in the nation, no matter what its pupil make- 
up. 





and skills give him a stature in some eyes that 
is beyond that of a teacher. And, as “assistant 
teacher,” he can perform a multitude of opera- 
tions to make the teacher’s work easier. (A 
custodian who will help elementary school 
students make cages for animals they want to 
keep in the classroom is making a real contribu- 
tion to the educational program. ) 

Despite evidence pointing to the importance 
of custodians both to the educational program 
and to proper operation and maintenance of 
the school plant, custodial pay, in general, is 
very low. 

Average salaries for operation range from 
just $1,700 annually in Region 6 to somewhat 
better than $4,600 in Region 9. Only in Regions 
2 and 9 do annual salaries average more than 
$6,000 even among the Top Tenth districts. 

Maintenance salaries are even lower. And 
among the smaller districts more than half pay 
so little specifically for this item that it shows up 
as a blank on the CEI returns. 

Again, it’s not that maintenance work isn’t 
being done. But, as was pointed out earlier, 
many small districts do not bother to properly 
separate maintenance expenditures from those 
for operations. This is especially true in the sal- 
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ary categories, making average annual salaries 
a poor measuring stick for maintenance costs. 

It is somewhat more revealing to look at the 
cost per pupil (expenditure pupil units, see box, 
this page) for maintenance and operational 
salaries, to get a better idea of how your schools 
stand in this area. 

Here we find that the average school in the 
United States is spending $15.86 per pupil each 
year on salaries for operational personnel, 
(see arrow, page 53). One quarter of our 
schools, the Quality Quarter, devote $22.13 per 
pupil to this item, and the Top Tenth schools 
spend $30.27. This represents a general in- 
crease of slightly more than 4% per pupil in 
the average and Top Tenth schools over the 
previous year. In the Quality Quarter schools, 
the increment was somewhat better than 7%. 

On a regional basis, it is not surprising to find 
that Regions 5, 6 and 7 lag well behind the 
rest of the nation in allotting money per pupil 
to operational salaries, (see tabulations, page 
53). These regions are lower than the rest of 
the nation in almost all expenditures. But the 
fact that the average schools in these regions 
pay as little as one-third of what is paid in the 
average schools of some other regions (2 and 
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HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING PER 
PUPIL FOR OPERATIONAL SALARIES? 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 


Nat'l 


$15.86 


$22.13 


REGION 

1 $17.75; $20.88 | $26.80 
2 21.191 26.81 1 38.70 
3 18.30; 24.54 | 30.85 
4 14.20 | 18.83 | 23.95 
5 7.91; 11.43 | 19.10 
6 6.40! 831 | 10.15 
7 7.36; 9.87 | 12.90 
3 14.83! 18.25 | 25.43 
9 23.98| 27.47 | 33.08 
DISTRICT SIZE 

1 (above 25,000) $17.75 | $27.13 | $31.76 
2 (12,000-25,000) 17.36 | 23.50 | 29.22 
3 (6,000.12,000) 18.31; 25.00 | 32.50 
4 (3,000-6,000) 17.10 | 25.46 | 31.38 
5 (1,200-3,000) 16.17} 21.27 | 28.30 
6 (600-1,200) 13.80 | 16.96 19.06 
7 (300-600) 12.41; 16.27 4 22.30 





9) is shocking. It would indicate that in many 
schools, at least, money is not available to at- 
tract the type of custodian who would act as an 
“assistant to the teacher.” As a matter of fact, 
even the Top Tenth schools in these regions are 
not paying as much per pupil for operational 
salaries as are the average schools in Regions 
2 and 9. 

Let’s look at the effect that size of district has 
on operational salaries. One might think that 
the smaller schools would be less able to 
devote money to custodial salaries. However, 
aside from the very smallest schools, the differ- 
ences are fairly insignificant. 

It is possible, of course, that our analysis of 
the ability, or willingness, of the smaller 
schools—and those in Regions 5, 6 and 7—to 
pay for operational personnel, is affected by the 
number of custodians involved. For example, it 
may be that these districts are really paying 
very good salaries, but that fewer people are 
being employed, holding the per pupil costs 
down. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. As the 
arrow shows, (see page 54) the average 
school has 4.81 operational custodians for 
every 1,000 students. The Quality Quarter 
schools have 5.97 and the Top Tenth 7.15. 
These figures have changed very little over the 


‘last two years—but the change has been down- 


ward. Most schools report fewer custodians per 
1,000 students this year than last. (This can 
probably be explained by the growing school 
population rather than a cutback in the num- 
ber of custodians. For example, a school with 
500 students a year ago might have had two 
custodians. Although 50 more students attend 
the same school this year, no new custodians 
would be added, cutting down the ratio of cus- 
todians to students. ) 

On a regional basis, (see tabulations, page 
54) variations in the adequacy of custodial 


IN WHAT REGION IS YOUR DISTRICT LOCATED? 
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REGION 1: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 


REGION 2: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


REGION 3: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


REGION 4: Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas. : 


REGION 5: Delaware, Mary- 


land, Dist. of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 

REGION 6: Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
REGION 7: Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
REGION 8: Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
vada. 

REGION 9: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Alaska. 
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staffing are almost imperceptible. Although Re- 
gion 6 does have slightly fewer custodians for 
every 1,000 students, the difference is not nearly 
enough to explain away the huge discrepancy 
in expenditures per pupil on this item. 

Now let’s look at district size. We do find a 
range in custodial staffing adequacy which does 
appear to correspond somewhat to the dis- 
crepancy in expenditures per pupil. There are 
indications even here, however, that the ex- 
penditures per pupil on this item in the smallest 
districts are disproportionately low. 

How about salaries and staffing to do main- 
tenance work? As the arrow shows (below, 
right) expenditures for maintenance personnel 
fall well below those for operational custodians. 
Only $3.05 is allotted per pupil for mainte- 


HOW MANY CUSTODIANS 
DO WE HAVE FOR OPERATION? 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 


Nat’! 4.8] 


Number of operational custodians per 1,000 students 


REGION 

1 5.55! 649 | 6.98 
2 5.68; 6.70 | 8.96 
3 490! 5.77 | 6.85 
4 471| 563 | 694 
5 4.52! 561 | 7.85 
6 3.951 5.06 | 5.75 
7 4.27! 5.54 | 7.11 
- 4.461 5.50 |! 7.39 
9 5.16! 652 | 7.18 
DISTRICT SIZE | 

1 (above 25,0002) 6.01; 7.11 | 8.02 
2 (12,000-25,000) 5.451 6.19 6.96 
3 (6000.12.00) 5.28} 6.62 | 7.50 
4 (3,000,002) 4.76! 5.78 7.09 
5 (1,200-3,000) 473 | 5.86 . Fae 
6 (600.120) 4.16! 4.80 | 5.23 
7 (300-600) 4.01}; 4.92 | 5.97 





nance salaries in the average schools. In the 
Quality Quarter $5.55 is appropriated, while the 
Top Tenth schools spend $8.71 per pupil. 

When we turn to regional breakdowns, we 
discover one startling fact. In Region 1, so lit- 
tle has been allotted per student in more than 
half the schools that this shows up as a blank 
on the CEI tabulations (see below). Another 
Startling discovery is that average districts in 
Regions 5, 6 and 7, rank above Regions 1, 2, 
3, and 4 in per pupil expenditures for mainte- 
nance salaries. The difference is not nearly 
enough, however, to offset low operational 
salaries in the same regions. 

The larger the district, the more it pays for 
maintenance salaries per pupil. This is the in- 
escapable conclusion that must be drawn from 


HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING PER 
PUPIL FOR MAINTENANCE SALARIES? 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 


Nat'l $5.55 


$3.05 


REGION 

1 — j; $1.81 i $ 2.80 
2 $1.30! 4.88 | 9.38 
3 108; 489 | 8.26 
4 1.281 4,22 | 670 
5 3.38; 5.70 | 8.47 
6 2.00! 3.56 | 4.80 
7 2.13 | 4.93 7.57 
8 4.06; 5.03 | 8.97 
9 5.75 | 9.05 | 13.40 
DISTRICT SIZE 

1 (above 25,000) $6.00; $9.42 | $11.66 
2 (12,000-25,000) 5.75 | 8.15 | 11.40 
3 (6000-12000) 4.80} 7.04 | 9.62 
4, (3,000-6,000) 2.59 | 5.04 | 8.98 
5 (1,200-3,000) 1.27 | 2.96 ; 6.32 
6 (600-1,200) si 1.34 | 2.36 
7 (300-600) — | 3.03 ; 4.90 
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the CEI district size figures. The largest 
schools—whether they are average or fall into 
the Quality Quarter or Top Tenth—spend 
more per pupil on maintenance than the small- 
est ones. 

We also see here, again, a case where ex- 
penditures per pupil are so small (in Sizes 6 and 
7) that they show up as blanks in the CEI 
study. It is very likely that in many of these 
smaller schools, janitorial functions are carried 
out by the teaching and administrative staffs. 

The low per pupil expenditures for mainte- 
nance salaries can be explained in part by the 
number of people assigned to these tasks. 
As the arrow (see below) shows, in the 
average school of the nation there is less than 
one full-time maintenance worker for every 


HOW MANY CUSTODIANS 
DO WE HAVE FOR MAINTENANCE? 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 





Number of maintenance custodians per 1,000 students 


REGION 

1 — | 39 ij 99 
2 271 1.40 2.15 
3 31; 86 | 1.82 
4 50! 1.04 1 1.85 
5 92; 165 | 2.78 
6 791 104 | 1.59 
7 571 119 | 2.20 
5 85! 147 | 2.18 
9 1.21; 1.91 | 2.66 
DISTRICT SIZE 

1 (above 25,000) 1.56 2.13 2.70 
2 (12,000-25,000) 1.32 | 2.05 | 2.44 
3 (6,000-12,000) 1.01 1.59 | 2.49 
4 (3,000-6,000) 61 | 106 | 1.61 
5 (1,200-3,000) .40 76 2.01 
6 (600-1,200) — | a .82 
7 (300-600) _ 1,00 | 2.02 
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States earmarked 9.5% 


1,000 students. In the Quality Quarter this 
jumps to 1.40 maintenance workers per 1,000 
students and in the Top Tenth there are 2.19. 

The relatively high placement of Regions 5, 
6, and 7 in expenditures per pupil for mainte- 
nance salaries is explained by the fact that 
schools in these regions assign a greater number 
of persons to these jobs than do schools in 
Regions 1, 2, 3, and 4. On a district size basis, 
the larger districts staff far more heavily for 
maintenance work than do the smaller ones, 


HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING 
ON PLANT OPERATION? 


Studies made over a period of years have 
tended to show that expenditures for plant op- 
eration are a good indicator of school quality. 
Dr. Orlando F. Furno, in studies with the Asso- 
ciated Public School Systems, found that as 
operational costs rose, it could be assumed that 
school quality was also rising. 

This is true because, basically, the object of 
school plant operation is to provide a superior 
environment for learning. It costs more to keep 
a school operating properly than it does to allow 
the building to deteriorate. On the other hand, 
it must be recognized that inflation takes a 
heavy toll in this area, too. 

(Maintenance, Furno found, is not too good 
an indicator of school quality. This is because 
this budget item can be too easily affected by 
special situations—such as unusual weather 
conditions—which make expenditures uneven. 
Too many schools have no set maintenance 


program. When school expenditures increase 


rapidly, these communities may postpone 
needed maintenance work until a later date.) 

_The average school in the United States 
spent $28.98 per student on school plant oper- 
ation this past year, (see arrow, page 56). 
This was an increase of $1.04 over the previous 
year. Quality Quarter schools spent $36.99 per 
student during 1959-60, an increase of $1.15. 

Schools in the Top Tenth spent more than 
$46.86 per pupil on operating expenses during 
the year, just 29¢ more per student than they 
had spent the year before. 

In terms of percentage of total current ex- 
penditures, the average school in the United 
of its total current 
budget for plant operation during the 1959-60 
school year. Twenty-five percent of the schools 
allotted more than 11% and one out of 10 saw 
fit to spend 12.3% of its current budget for 
plant operation. These percentage figures 
remained substantially the same as during 
1958-59. 

Looking at operational expenditures on a 
regional basis, we find a familiar pattern— 
Regions 5, 6, and 7 fall far behind the other 











HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING PER 
PUPIL FOR PLANT OPERATION? 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 


Nat'l $28.98 $36.99 $46.86 





REGION 

1 $33.00! $42.17 | $50.78 
2 37.38; 47.95 | 59.30 
3 34.30! 40.76 | 47.81 
4 28.66] 33.80 | 42.10 
5 15.50! 21.50 | 31.57 
6 14.88} 16.00 | 21.80 
7 15.94! 19.15 | 21.28 
2 26.08! 32.86 | 38.42 
9 35.27| 41.81 | 47.73 


six..In this case, however, it must be remem- 
bered that heating is an operational cost. Re- 
gions 5, 6 and 7 fall largely in the warmest 
parts of the nation, accounting for some of the 
difference. This is further borne out when we 
examine expenditures for Region 1 (New Eng- 
land). Ordinarily Region 1 ranks somewhere 
around the middle in expenditures, more often 
than not close to the lower end of the scale. 
But, because of high heating bills, Region 1 
shows up quite high on operational costs. This 
region also spends a larger percentage of its 
total current expenditures on plant operation 
than states in the South. 

Surprisingly, district size seems to have little 
bearing on the cost of plant operation. Al- 
though the Size 7 districts do lag somewhat be- 
hind the rest, only in the Top Tenth is the 
difference significant. 


Heat and utilities 


Aside from salaries, the two biggest cost 
items in plant operation are heat and other utili- 
ties. In terms of expenditures per pupil, the 
average school in the United States spent $4.88 
this year on heat (see arrow, this page). This 
was a decrease of 2¢ from the previous year. 

One quarter of our schools are spending 
$7.06 per student and one out of 10 schools is 


spending at least $9.07. Both figures represent 
significant increases over the previous year. 

A predictable pattern can be found in the 
regional breakdowns. The warmer sections of 
the country show considerably lower expendi- 
tures for heat than do those in northern sec- 
tions. Thus, Regions 5, 6, 7, and 9 show up 
quite low while Regions 1, 2, 3, and 4 are high. 
Region 8, which runs from Montana to New 
Mexico, is in the middle. 

When we look at district size, we find a sur- 
prising pattern. Large districts tend to pay less 
than small districts for heating—on a per pupil 
basis. Since it is generally thought that huge 
heating plants and buildings are more expen- 
sive to operate than smaller ones, some expla- 
nation must be found for the discrepancy. 

Actually, the answer is really quite simple. 


HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING PER 
PUPIL TO HEAT THE SCHOOL PLANT? 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 


Nat'l $4.88 $7.06 





1 $7.63: $9.81 | $11.60 
2 6.751 9.00 | 10.60 
3 6.98 | 8.26 | 9.73 
4 5.541 7.20 | 8.56 
5 3.29, 432 | 5.48 
6 2711 3.27 | 4.60 
7 2.00; 2.46 | 3.39 
8 3921 498 | 6.43 
9 3.19! 534 ! 7.05 
DISTRICT SIZE 

] (above 25,000) $3.29; $4.38 | $ 6.48 
2 1200025000 3.92! 5.15 | 6.11 
3 (6,000-12,000) 4.06 | 5.85 ; 7.47 
4. (3,000-6,000) 4.37 | 6.38 | 8.26 
5 (1,203,000) 5.73 | 7.91 ; 10.26 
6 (600-1,200) 6.57 | 7.32 | 8.13 
7 (300-600) 575| 7.83 ! 9.63 
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HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING PER 
PUPIL FOR UTILITIES OTHER THAN HEAT? 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
peerage quarter tenth 


Nat'l 


$5.19 


$6.73 


REGION 

$5.60! $8.13 | $10.34 
2 5.961 7.82 | 10.23 
3 6.05! 7.60 | 8.84 
4 5.25| 657 | 7.69 
5 3.78! 450 | 6.04 
: 3.56, 431 | 5.27 
7 3.72! 510 | 6.60 
8 4.65, 623 | 8.18 
9 591! 7.42 | 8.55 


First, on a per pupil basis, the larger heating 
plants are not more expensive to operate. As a 
matter of fact, under given circumstances they 
may be considerably less expensive. Perhaps a 
more important explanation can be found in 
climate. Many of the southern states work on a 
county-unit basis. These are automatically 
large school districts. Most of the really small 
districts in the nation are found in the usually 
colder New England, plains and mountain 
states. 

Another factor is at work here. In general, 
the larger districts have more children in each 
classroom than do the smaller ones. The more 
children there are in a room, the more little 
heat engines (maintained at 98.6 degrees) 
are operating to warm the room. This may be 
very good for fuel bills but, admittedly, its 
educational value is questionable. 

How about utilities other than heat? As the 
arrow shows (see above) the average school 
in the United States spent $5.19 per pupil on 
this item during the 1959-60 school year. One 
of four schools spent at least $6.73 per pupil 
and the Top Tenth earmarked $8.33 per pupil 
for this purpose. 

On a regional basis, lowest costs occurred 
in the three southern regions—five, six and 
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seven. With the exception of Region 8, all of 
the others are in approximately the same cost 
bracket. The differences in this item are prob- 
ably basically due to the range of power rates, 
rather than to any natural in-school causes. A 
district size breakdown shows no significant 
differences at all, bearing out the belief that 
rates, rather than something about the schools 
themselves, are the key factor in determining 
utility costs. 


HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING 
ON PLANT MAINTENANCE? 


A sound maintenance program can make an 
important contribution to quality education. 
Eliminating fire traps, painting and lighting 
buildings, and keeping them clean and neat 
are rather obvious aids to a teaching program. 

According to the CEI study, (see arrow page 
58) the average school in the United States 
spent $10.67 per pupil on all maintenance 
costs during the 1959-60 school year. (As was 
shown earlier, $3.05 of this goes for salaries.) 
This was a rise of 88¢ over the previous year 
and also represents a slightly larger proportion 
of the total school budget. 

The Quality Quarter schools spent $15.36 
per pupil on maintenance this year while the 
Top Tenth splurged $19.86. Both figures repre- 


* sent a rise over the previous year. 


In terms of percentage of total current ex- 
penditures devoted to maintenance costs, the 
average school in 1959-60 allocated 3.5% of 
its budget to this area. One of four schools de- 
voted 4.6% or more, while 10% of the schools 
spent almost $6 out of every $100 for main- 
tenance. 

Regions 2, 3, 8, and 9 spend more per pupil 
on maintenance than do the other five. This is 
true for the Average schools, those in the Qual- 
ity Quarter and those in the Top Tenth. In Re- 
gion 6, the lowest in the nation, maintenance 
costs among the Top Tenth schools still fall be- 
low the national average. 

Looking at maintenance costs from a dis- 
trict size point of view, it is evident that the 
larger districts, on the average, spend more per 
pupil on this item than do the smaller districts. 
Note, however, that in the Quality Quarter and 


. particularly Top Tenth districts, the small 


schools spend as much, or almost as much, per 
pupil as their larger neighbors. 

The reason for this difference is probably 
found partially in record-keeping (as was 
pointed out earlier, in the smaller schools, sal- 
aries for custodians are charged mainly against 
operations rather than maintenance). Another 
factor may be the practice in many small 
schools of having male teachers undertake 
some of the janitorial functions. Again, their 








HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING PER 
PUPIL FOR PLANT MAINTENANCE 


1959-60 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 


Nat'l $10.67 


$15.36 





REGION 

1 $ 7.25) $10.88 j $17.23 
2 11.86! 17.92 | 26.90 
3 10.59| 16.23 | 22.28 
4 7.80} 13.53 | 19.65 
5 9.00! 13.00 | 17.82 
6 630} 7.89 | 9.37 
7 6.96! 11.88 | 16.18 
8 10.33; 14.28 | 19.05 
9 13.00! 17.42 ! 21.33 
DISTRICT SIZE 

] (above 25,000) $11.81! $17.06 j| $21.68 
2 (12,000-25,000) 12.71| 16.98 19.47 
3 (6000-12000) 11.70} 16.06 | 20.60 
4 (3,000-6,0029 9.261 14.88 21.65 
5 (1.200300) 7.991 12.06 | 18.16 
6 (600-1,200) 7.63! 10.10 14.26 
7 30060) 873! 13.50 1 19.65 







Hundreds of school districts participated 
in building SM’s Cost of Education Index. 
Each filled out a detailed four-page question- 
naire which itemized expenditures for dozens 
of budget items, for a two-year period (1958- 
59 and 1959-60). 

This questionnaire was devised by Dr. Or- 
lando F. Furno, who is presently with the 
U.S. Office of Education. It was at his sug- 


HOW THE COST OF EDUCATION INDEX WAS COMPILED 





salaries are not pro-rated, bringing down the 
maintenance costs per student. 

As can be seen from these tabulations, there 
are great discrepancies in the amount different 
school districts pay for maintenance. Even 
among the top half of the schools of the nation 
(as shown here), expenditures range from just 
$6.30 per pupil to more than $27. 

Even if we agree that these figures can be 
affected by such extraneous issues as different 
bookkeeping arrangements and unusual main- 
tenance situations, it appears that many schools 
in the nation are not spending enough on 
maintenance. In earlier articles, the impor- 
tance of maintaining a balanced expenditure 
pattern, so as not to hurt the quality of the cur- 
rent educational program, was stressed. Many 
of these schools are probably taking money 
from the maintenance program and using it to 
pay higher salaries to teachers or, more likely, 
to help pay for burdensome debt service and 
capital outlay expenses. It may appear at first 
that this is a wise distribution of available 
funds, but it should be realized that eventually 
poor maintenance must take its toll on quality 
education. The key is a balanced expenditure 
pattern if the current educational program is not 
to be hurt. 

A delay of a year or two in repainting, some 
schoolmen reason, won’t be noticed too much. 
Unfortunately for their districts, they are fly- 
ing in the face of facts. Not only does a reduced 
maintenance program often bring real struc- 
tural deterioration to a building, it can also 
have a demoralizing effect on the whole school 
program. If school authorities do not care 
enough to replace worn out light bulbs, sweep 
the cobwebs from ceilings and repair broken 
facilities, why should students and teachers 
react any differently? End 


gestion, and with his guidance, that this pro- 
ject was developed. 

The final total of school districts used in 
the carefully weighted sample was 583. Each 
was selected because it represented, by virtue 
of geographical location, size, and cost per 
pupil, a randomly selected unit ot measure- 
ment. The accumulated data is being pro- 
cessed in an electronic computer. 
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New steels are 
born at 


Armco 



























Panel-Wall Construction 
Makes Armco Steel Buildings 
Your Best School Investment 


They Are Good-Looking . . . Yet Low In Cost 


Compare Armco Buildings with any other type of construction. 
You save time and money—and equally important, you get classic, 
modern appearance with STEELOX® Panel Walls. In gymnasiums 
and other large buildings up to 120 feet wide, you get the new 
Sculptured STEELOX Panel Wall—with a handsome shadow effect. 
For smaller space needs you can choose from several Armco 
Building models, featuring regular STEELOx Wall Panel— pro- 
viding smooth exterior walls. Write us for full information— or 
use the handy coupon. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
6630 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 





ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6630 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send 16-page color catalog on Armco Steel Buildings. We are considering 
the following school construction: 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division + Sheffield Division * The National 
Supply Company * The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation 











(Circle number 705 for more information) 
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Getting away from the 


Here’s an imaginative new entry in the field of schoolhouse 
design—the “pentagon classroom.” In addition to savings in space, it 
suggests a fresh approach to the multiple use of teaching areas. 


the horizontal viewing angle 


If a TV image is to be seen with mini- 
mum distortion, the viewer should 
not be more than 45 degrees from 

dead center. This fact has strongly af- 
fected the shape of the proposed 

television classrooms. 


= ™ = Classrooms have been rectangular ever since schools were 
first built. Students have always done all their studying in these four- 
sided rooms—whether listening to a lecture, watching a demonstra- 
tion or participating in a round (or square) table discussion. 

Now—at last—someone has suggested that we think in terms of 
differently shaped rooms for different forms of learning. 

Shown on this and the following pages are a series of classrooms 
that are “different.” They are different because they were designed to 
be particularly useful for television teaching. 

Although television teaching was the catalyst for these designs, 
their implications go far beyond that medium. They are readily 
adaptable to many different kinds of teaching—including big and 
little classes, combined study halls, lectures and, of course, television. 
These pentagonal classrooms accommodate anywhere from 25 to 
200 students. They conserve space and at the same time make more 
space available. 

In these rooms small groups of 10 or 15 will no longer meet in 
areas designed to house 100 or more. And the problem of cramming 
50 or 75 students into a room for 30 will be gone forever. 

The rooms shown here were designed by Dave Chapman, Inc., 
industrial designers, at the request of the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories (EFL), an off-shoot of the Ford Foundation. 

More than 500,000 students are now being taught by television. 
Many educators, if not most, now recognize the medium as a per- 
manent teaching tool. But, unfortunately, existing classrooms do not 
easily accommodate TV viewing. EFL approached Chapman with 
this proposition: Design a room that provides a proper environment 
for TV teaching and is still useful for other purposes. 

Chapman’s solution, reported in a magnificent 96-page docu- 
ment,* helps to answer three important questions: 

1. How can we accommodate television in existing schools? 

2. What are the implications for the design of new schools? 

3. What is the state of the art as far as the development of new 
instruments is concerned? 


The material in this article is basically concerned with the second 
question—implications for the design of schools in the future. 





* Board members and administrators may receive a free copy of “Planning for schools with 
television” by writing: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison Ave., New York City 
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rectangular classroom 























rear projection screen 


wall-mounted 
tv receiver 


special lighting 
over chalk- 
board 








acoustic floor 


special work The pentagonal shape is acoustically better than the rec- 
area tangle, and—with the addition of portable dividers—space 
can be effectively employed for reading and reference areas. 


For 25-35 group 


m Spacesaving is not the only—nor the most important 
—reason for considering room shapes that are not 
rectangular. The Chapman organization started from 
a basic premise that once a group of students exceeds 
10 or 15 (and is too big for a roundtable discussion) 
it should be oriented to a 90 degree control area, i.e., 
the corner of a room, rather than to a wider area. From 
, this premise it would be possible to design a completely 
triangular room, but this would fail to take into account 
other uses to which the room might be put. By opening 

it up into irregular shapes, areas are provided for “things 
to happen” such as small group gatherings or individual 
study, without blocking off.large areas of the room or 
disrupting other activities. 




















typical double- 
loaded corridor 








continued 
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ALTERNATE 
SEATING ARRANGEMENTS 














The pentagon shape adds flexibility 

in seating arrangements. Here are 

three possibilities, designed (from the 
top) to use one 24-inch television 
receiver, to present classwork to 
independent discussion groups without 
using the television facilities and to 
utilize the services of two 23-inch 
television receivers, 


Class space 


m= The astounding ease with which pentagonal shapes 
can be commingled becomes apparent when one exam- 
ines the sketch at the right and the plan below. The 
acoustical barrier between the two rooms can be 
opened easily to permit two classes (up to 60 pupils) 
to operate under the guidance of a single teacher. 
When four classrooms are put together (below) a single 
modular building unit is provided. This four-room 
complex may be a single structure in a campus plan 
or, as shown on the following pages, it can be stepped 
up in size to provide more classrooms per building. 
Moreover, the four-room plan could be ideal for an 
addition to an existing structure and, with proper 
scheduling, might provide a flexible center for large 
and small group instruction, with or without TV. 














Even when two classrooms are combined, there 

is sufficient area for some students to undertake 
individual study while most of class is involved in 
watching a television presentation. 
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the 40-60 group 
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special lighting over chalkboard 


ceiling-hung receivers 








At the heart of this plan is belief in the concept that a modern educational program must 
provide physical facilities for both large- and small-group instruction—and for individual 
conferences involving the teacher and one or two pupils. 


When J. Lloyd Trump presented his “Images of the 
Future” last year, he sketched a revolutionary change 
in instructional methods. According to Trump, a stu- 
dent in the future might spend 40% of his time in 
large-group instruction, another 40% in individual 
study, and 20% in small-group discussions. For the 
large group he predicted classes of 100 or more stu- 
dents conducted by a teacher specialist who would 
have available the best instructional materials and 
equipment. In the small group, a general teacher 
would supervise seminars, discussions, and recitation 
sections of from 12 to 15 pupils. He pointed out that 
today’s conventional classes of 25 to 35 students are 
too large for problem solving and abstract discussions 
and far too small for presentations to be made eco- 
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nomically by needed specialized teaching personnel. 

Quite obviously, the standard classroom—even the 
average modern one—would place severe strictures 
on such a program. Two physical factors must obtain: 
space that expands and contracts, and good acoustical 
treatment. The “pentagon” discussed here is certainly 
not the only classroom shape that will accommodate 
these requirements. Chapman and the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories take pains to emphasize and 
illustrate what can be accomplished, with ingenuity, 
using both the rectangle and the square. 

In examining the ideas projected on these pages, how- 
ever, it is important to recognize that Lloyd Trump’s 
concept of varying size groups, as well as increased use 


of TV, is at he core of Chapman’s plans. 
continued 





Class space for the 90-120 group 




























f acoustic floor 


Imagine this space in your high school. It can be used (see above) 
with all dividers open, as a large-group lecture area for as many as 

120 students. With all dividers drawn, it becomes three separate 
classrooms, each large enough to hold 40 students. It can also be 


separated (see bottom plan on next page) so that it can be used by 
two separate groups of 60 students each. 
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s The three-room complex at the left has been de- 
liberately designed to provide a single focal point 
when the dividing walls are thrown open. The teacher’s 
platform in the top room can also serve as a stage or a 
“studio” for closed-circuit TV transmission of a lab- 
oratory experiment or other close-up work. 

Precisely the same space, when subdivided in the 
manner of the second plan (below right) provides two 
large halls plus “private” space at the base for indi- 
vidual study, reading, or small-group seminars or dis- 
cussions. 

In a TV situation (the underlying object of the de- 
sign) three receivers easily handle 120 students,‘ yet a 
single teacher has visual control of all present. More- 
over, the teacher—particularly if he or she is not di- 
rectly responsible for the presentation being shown on 
camera—could move about the three areas. 

The workability and flexibility of two three-room 
areas combined in a single structure becomes apparent 
when one examines the two plans at the right. Imagine 
the space between the two as a corridor accessible 
from either end. The divider in the center of the upper 
plan becomes an entry to the topmost classroom. This 
example, plus the more complex arrangement on the 
next page, demonstrates the extreme adaptability of 
the “pentagon”—which actually seems to improve in 
potential as the number of classroom areas increases. 

It is important to remember, however, that Chap- 
man and EFL are not suggesting here that a curriculum 
be built to accommodate their suggested spaces. They 
point out: “In the design of a school, its spaces and its 
facilities must permit and support the educational func- 
tion. Architecture and structure are properly left to the 
architect. It is our hope that . . . those primarily re- 
sponsible for the structure and the school plant .. . 
will clearly formulate their own educational plan for 
the architect to translate into the specific blueprint of 


the school of tomorrow.” continued 
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This sketch shows a fixed-camera demonstra- 
tion of a laboratory experiment which can 
be viewed simultaneously by an exceedingly 
large group. 
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two large-group lecture spaces 














For the 100-200 group 


ws All of the advantages of the individual and com- 
bined space groupings shown on the previous pages 
are realized—and even extended—when the rooms 
are clustered around a central audio-visual and re- 
sources core, or even a library. This nine-room struc- 
ture can handle more than 200 pupils and might be a 
complete school in itself. Moreover, it could be a wing 
of a large school or be a “little school” in the grow- 
ing school-within-a-school movement. Worth noting is 
the potential for rear-screen projection provided by 
the central space and the sensible traffic pattern that 
the cluster provides. The possible combinations of 
rooms are numerous. With the double rooms divided 
by movable partitions, eight separate classrooms are 
provided. By taking partitions down (see sketch at 
right) as many as four of the classrooms can be com- 
bined into one single lecture area. Or, three could be 
combined while one of the end ones remained a sep- 
arate room. Moreover, it is even possible to conceive of 
removing all walls from the complex, leaving one huge 
hexagonal room around a central audio-visual core. End 
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These four classrooms can be combined for one large- 
group space for TV teaching. Note that the focal point 
is a relatively large stage or platform which is shared 
by two of the three spaces. The swinging partitions on 
this platform provide additional flexibility. 


This arrangement provides six classrooms, two of which are double-size. Rear projection 


on a large screen is possible in the larger rooms. This complex could form one large hexagonal classroom. 
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Thought 


to remember 


When you think about buying school furniture, 
think in terms of bright-eyed youngsters— 

an endless parade of them. 

Know who makes the furniture . . . and why. 


And what it will do for the youngsters. 


Remember: Schools are built 

to give students a place to sit and learn. 
They ll sit 15,000 hours, 

kindergarten through college. 

Doesn't this make it mandatory 

that you personally 

examine the furniture you buy? 

For valuable assistance in filling your school’s 
furniture requirements, consult American 
Seating, the recognized world leader . . . the 


only source that can meet all your needs exactly. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 














| need high-school 


| want auditorium seating... furniture 


both permanent and portable 














No. 520 Classmate® 
High-School and College Desk 






No. 257 Folding Chair 
with Padded Seat and Back 


No. 16-036 BopirorM® Chair 








My choice? 
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No. 2634 


Individual Study-Center* No. 2638 Classmate Unit Table with No. 540-A Classmate Chair 


You get all four, and more, from American Seating 


AMERICAN 
» SEATING MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AUDITORIUM, STADIUM, THEATRE, 
HOSPITAL, AND TRANSPORTATION SEATING; FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN *T.M. ASCo. ©1960 American Seating Co. 
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Parent-run elementary cafeterias 





In Millcreek Township, Erie, Pa., the PTA has operated elementary school 
cafeterias for more than a quarter-century. Here’s how it has been 
able to do it—and why the school: board favors the idea. 


By WILLIAM SIMONSEN, 


School board secretary, Millcreek Township, Pa. 


= w @ Since 1934, elementary 
school youngsters in our district 
have been eating their lunches in 
cafeterias run exclusively by the 
PTA. The parents’ group handles 
all matters of personnel, food prep- 
aration, food service, money collec- 
tion—everything, in fact, that has 
to do with our elementary school 
lunch program. 

The second vice-president of the 
PTA is chairman of the entire ele- 
mentary cafeteria program. She is 
responsible for hiring all cafeteria 
personnel including managers for 
each building. These people, who 
are not necessarily PTA members 
—though they may be—are paid 
for their services. The Millcreek 
elementary cafeterias are now 
staffed by some 40 people who 
work in schools ranging from six to 
19 rooms. 

The cafeteria chairman acts as 
liaison officer between each. cafe- 
teria manager and the executive 
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board of the PTA. Most day-to-day 
problems—hiring, firing, working 
conditions—are settled in private 
meetings between the chairman 
and the manager concerned. 

Once each month an informal 
cafeteria management association 
meets for the mutual discussion of 
problems, exchange of recipes and 
menus, etc. Present at these meet- 
ings are the cafeteria chairman, 
each elementary cafeteria manager, 
the manager of the three high school 
cafeterias in the district—these are 
not run by the PTA—and myself. 

In Pennsylvania, the school 
lunch program must—by law—be 
under the school district’s supervi- 
sion. As a result, all monthly re- 
ports are processed through my of- 
fice. The bookkeeper for the dis- 
trict’s three secondary cafeterias— 
operated and managed by the 
school board—consolidates these 
reports and sends them in to the 
state department of education. 


All surplus food under the na- 
tional school lunch program is han- 
dled by the school district with 
pick-up and delivery provided by 
our maintenance department. Froz- 
en foods are kept in storage and 
delivered to the various schools, as 
needed, once a week. The district 
absorbs the costs of frozen storage 
and makes no charge to the cafe- 
terias for the delivery service. 


How costs are met 


These two free services comprise 
the only assistance given by the 
Millcreek district to its elementary 
cafeterias. In all the years that the 
PTA has operated the lunch pro- 
gram, we have never been required 
to step in with financial help. 

However, since the cafeterias are 
non-profit operations and costs to 
the school children are kept to an 
absolute minimum, it sometimes has 
proved difficult to replace worn out 
equipment with proceeds from 








lunch income alone. At such times 
in the past, the PTA itself has con- 
tributed funds to help the cafeterias 
purchase the equipment they need- 
ed to maintain operation. 


Present volume 


How did parents get involved in 
the management of our elementary 
cafeterias in the first place? It all 
began 26 years ago when the PTA 
sparked the idea of providing our 
school youngsters with hot soup at 
lunch time. The parents remained 
active in the program—which has 
grown in the intervening years— 
until today, 2,889 pupils in our 
eight elementary schools receive the 
benefits of low-cost hot lunches. 

Of the total elementary enroll- 
ment, an average of 55% buy Type 
A lunches which means that some 
1,600 children are served daily in 
the eight cafeterias. This is 10% 
greater than the average percentage 
of such lunches purchased in the 
cafeterias of our two junior high 
schools and the high school. 


Why we like it 


Our school board realizes that 
running our elementary cafeterias 
this way is a rather cumbersome 
arrangement. Some economies 
would probably result if all 11 
school cafeterias were supervised 
by one person. In addition, the 
yearly change of officers in the PTA 
has created problems at times. 

But these are minor drawbacks, 
far outweighed by the more effec- 
tive school-community relations re- 
sulting from PTA _ involvement. 
Millcreek parents have, to a de- 
gree, become school administrators. 
Result: a greater awareness of— 
and sympathy toward—the prob- 
lems we face every day in the man- 
agement of our schools. 

One additional plus factor: 
through participation in the lunch 
program, parents are taking an ac- 
tive part in the formal training of 
their children. While the feeding of 
students is not directly educational, 
it has social and health values that 
are important to them—and parents 
feel they are contributing directly 
to these values. In Millcreek Town- 
ship, we are convinced that this 
cordial relationship between the 
school board and our district’s par- 
ents is largely due to the PTA opera- 
tion of our elementary school lunch 
program. End 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: “Our district has been considering the use of plastic plates in 
our cafeteria program because of the breakage problem with ordinary plates. 
The question has been raised as to whether these plates can be gotten as 
clean as ordinary ones and also whether they are generally as good as china. 
Could you give us your opinion on the use of plastic plates in school lunch 


service?” 


w This is one of the most frequent 
questions we are asked when design- 
ing school cafeteria food service 
areas. It is difficult to give a com- 
pletely satisfactory answer, as both 
plastic and china have their uses in 
the school lunch program. 

Because of the light weight of 
plastic, and because of the plastic 
manufacturers’ success in developing 
compartmented trays, we generally 
recommend plastic trays and dishes 
for elementary schools. There are 
several manufacturers who are pro- 
ducing excellently designed plates 
and trays in attractive colors. 

However, when a student enters 
junior high school we feel that part 
of the educational process includes 
the graciousness and experience of 
eating out, which we feel is best done 
through the use of china. Few homes 
and fewer food service establish- 
ments use plastic for dinnerware. 
There is no question in our minds 
but that the use of a high grade china 
has an educational effect in the din- 
ing room for the average boy or girl. 
We use the term high grade because 
a cost study which we made regard- 
ing the relative original cost for 
breakage, etc., of china revealed that 
the most expensive in original cost 
was actually the cheapest. There is 
a choice of many patterns. 

When plastic dishes first came into 
use there was some difficulty in sani- 
tizing them properly, principally be- 
cause the plastic could not be put 


through a dishwashing machine at 
180 or 190 degrees without their 
cracking or warping. This has been 
corrected, and some of the leading 
plastic manufacturers are now pro- 
ducing plates and trays that will take 
extremely high heat. The continued 
use of knives, forks and spoons does 
scratch plastic; however, after the 
plastic is soaked in chemically 
treated water the scratches and stains 
disappear. Eventually, of course, 
plastic ware requires replacement. 
The initial cost of a good grade 
of plastic is about that of an equal 
grade of china. The high breakage of 
china is not caused by the composi- 
tion of china itself, but by careless- 
ness and lack of proper supervision. 
Many school districts have practical- 
ly no breakage. When employees are 


‘properly instructed, the bussing, 


scraping and sanitizing of dishes 
should present no problem to the 
handler. Again, the higher the qual- 
ity of china purchased, the less 
chance of breakage. 

To summarize this answer, I might 
say that our recommendations are 
for plastic in elementary, and china 
for secondary schools and colleges. 
In either case it would be well to 
consult the plastic or china supplier 
as well as the dealer in detergents 
and the manufacturer of the dish- 
washing machine to arrive at the 
most satisfactory method of eco- 
nomical handling of both plastic and 
china. 





About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago, food service consultants and engineers specializing 
in schools and institutions. He is president of the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 
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Lay readers : 
continued from page 43 How to clean Le | schoolroom in 





use of lay readers did not relieve 
them of their normal work loads. 
What it did do was provide them 
with an opportunity to add to the 
learning experience of their pupils 
in class, when their after-hours pa- ; Ui | 

per-grading chores were taken over LEVESON | minutes! 
by readers. Teachers were able to Y Lo 

make an added effort, over and 
above the regular program of in- 
struction. The employment of lay 
readers made this enriched program 
possible. 





Super has developed 
a specialized cleaner 
and a plan for using 
it that enables you to 
keep a schoolroom 
really clean at low 


WALKER: Most important, though, 
the students get more actual writ- 
ing practice than they would under 


a conventional program. 
the edema wn wa eam doin 




















Q. How many written assignments Scone eaten ua me sen commu» ee % SO" cost. 
did your students submit during the 
year? — 
WALKER: I think it averaged out to ; . 
about eight essays in those classes Tested in a 30’ x 40’ room with 42 desks, 2 coat rooms and 
being assisted by lay readers during the usual equipment, the Super Precision Cleaning Method 
the first year. for cleaning schoolrooms and a Super Model M suction 

This was somewhat less than we cleaner did the job thoroughly in seven minutes flat. 
had hoped to see, but it was more ; : a a 7 
than the number of written exer- Write for this new brochure ‘‘Super Precision Cleaning 
cises we used to assign. We planned for Schoolrooms’’. Learn how to use a specialized schoolroom 
ra 12 ys from a student [IOI cleaner to cut time and cost of 
uring t e first year O the program | { i room cleanin and to assure 
but fell short of the goal because | || | YEAR AFTER YEAR =) tite iaianes of germ laden 
we got off to a late start. Since we SCHOOLS BUY SUPERS — : g 
did not keep to the pace we had Rocnqunatiestatener, dust and dirt. 

’ : ease of operation, low ° 

set for ourselves, we’ve modified ak at seas aaa The Super Model M is spe- 
our goals somewhat in our second long life of service free cially designed for schoolroom 
year. '} operation, the public and ‘ 
Q. In the light of f parochial schools of cleaning. It gets around where 

- In the light of your experience | || America have consistent- © other heavy duty cleaners 
with the pilot study, do you think ly bought more Supersas , . " 

the school systems have | can't go. 
your lay reader program could be expanded. Superstenand || — 
used in other subject areas? even twenty years old || Super distributors all over 
are still working today in | Amat oth aadie @ 

WALKER: That would depend upon schoolrooms. Asnew | ines SE 
the subject you have in mind. I don’t | ican Bing B.- -, more —_ strate the cleaner and the plan. 
think mathematics, for example, is Rs cache «. _ J 
suited to this kind of approach— soe eieamaiiiens USE THIS COUPON 








but social studies classes might ben- EE a oe eee 


efit a great deal from it. Please send copy of “Super Precision Cleaning for Schoolrooms” and 


Q. What has student reaction been Super Model M Catalog. 
to the use of lay readers? 





i ot Name Title. 
KIRSHMAN: In the past year we . 

have heard nothing from pupils to Address 
indicate resentment toward work City State 
graded by non-teachers. They have, 
in fact, come to know these people 
personally through conferences and 
class meetings. Our students under- 
Stand that the lay reader program, 
with its additional writing exercises, 


is designed to improve skills in Eng- 
lish composition. End CMC Eee a aes ace kame 61956 N. 13th St, Toledo 2, Ohio 
















“Cnce Over Does It” 


Mi SUPER srnvice’ 
7: Power Suction Cleaners » Quality Hoor Machines 


Since t911 
“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES” 
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Homemade science kits: low-cost 


Here’s how one district improved elementary science instruction—at very 
little cost—by getting the community to pitch in and help. 


= = @ We have been able to meet 
the demand for more science instruc- 
tion in our Cheyenne Mountain ele- 
mentary schools—despite a limited 
budget—through the use of home- 
made science kits. Simple and prac- 
tical, these low-cost kits have im- 
proved instruction in two ways: 

1. Our students now participate 
to a much greater degree in simple 
science experiments. 

2. As a result, their interest in 
science is stimulated early enough to 
help them choose their high school 
studies wisely later on. 


What our kits contain 


If we wished to demonstrate the 
effects of gravity and friction on 
moving bodies, we would assemble 
a kit consisting of a few simple “ma- 
chines.” The necessary items would 
include: pullies (from old window 
casings); a yardstick (from a local 
lumber yard); weights (SO¢ worth 
of fishing sinkers); a spring balance 
(science supply house, $1.35); string 
(from home); a three-foot board 
(lumber yard scrap); a roller skate 
or wheeled toy (from home); a 
movie reel (camera shop, 75¢). 
Cost for these materials: from $2.60 
to $4.60, depending upon whether 
or not the pullies have to be bought. 
We now have all the materials we 
would need to conduct a lesson and 
can design an appropriate “tote box” 
to hold them. 

Why do we favor homemade kits 
over many similar commercial pro- 
ducts available to the elementary 
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OTHER KITS THAT YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF 


ITEM 
Hook-up wire 
Magnet 
Glass jar 
Metal strips 
Dry cells 
Copper metal 
Copper sulphate 
Lead and zinc 
Small motor 


Tuning fork 

Steel wire 

Tin cans 

String 

Small bottles 

Test tubes 

Small pie pan 

Dowel rod 

Steel rod 

Sound power 
phone 

Old inner tube 


Filter paper 
Water softener 
Vinegar bottle 
Quart fruit jar 
Fine gravel 
Metal strips 
Lumber scraps 
Thermometer 
Salt crystals 
Coffee can 
Frozen juice can 
Liquid soap 
Eye dropper 


ELECTRICITY KIT 


SOURCE cost 
Radio shop or telephone co. NC 
Power company NC 
Home cellar NC 
Furnace shop NC 
Hardware store $1.60 
Power company NC 
Farm supply store $ .25 
Gas station’s old car battery NC 
Junk yard or electric shop NC 
Approximate cost $1.85 
SOUND KIT 
Science supply house $1.60 
Farm supply NC 
Home NC 
Home NC 
Drug store NC 
Science supply house $ .80 
Frozen food meal (home) NC 
Lumber yard $ .10 
Junk yard or welding shop NC 
Government surplus center $2.50 (or less) 
Gas station NC 
Approximate cost $5.00 (or less) 
WATER KIT 
Local dairy NC 
Soft ice cream dealer NC 
Home NC 
Home cellar NC 
Gravel pit NC 
Scrap bin, sheet metal shop NC 
Lumber yard NC 
Drug store $1.50 
Highway garage NC 
Home NC 
Home NC 
Grocery store $ .39 
Drug store . $ .10 


Approximate cost $2.00 
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teaching aids 


By RICHARD G. TELFER 


Director of Instruction, Cheyenne Mountain Schools, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


science teacher? Cost is a major con- 
sideration. With homemade kits, ex- 
penses are kept to the barest mini- 
mum, since most of the materials— 
and even the tote boxes themselves 
—are contributed by people in our 
community. 

Another reason: the commercial 
kits are not so well suited to our 
classroom needs. We teach science 
on a unit-by-unit basis but most of 
the kits on the market today are not 
flexible enough for this kind of pre- 
sentation. By designing our own 
kits, we can make them fit our needs 
exactly. 


How you can do it 


Your success with a “do-it-your- 
self” project such as ours, however, 
hinges on the amount of cooperation 
you can stir up among interested 
people within and outside the 
schools. Here are some guide lines 
to help you get started: 
= Build your science kits around 
those teaching units which can be 
helped the most with simple equip- 
ment and supplies. 
® Visit the scrap pile of your local 
lumber yard for material with which 
to build kits or tote boxes. (Choose 
only lightweight material for this 
purpose. ) 
™ Describe your project to your 
high school shop teacher or to a 
father who owns woodworking tools. 
But remember that these people 
must know exactly what you want 
before they can be of much help. 
= Design a tote box for each par- 
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ticular unit (electricity, work and 
energy, etc.), since size and shape 
would vary with the materials in- 
cluded. 

= Send letters home to parents des- 
cribing the project and soliciting do- 
nations of items needed for each kit. 
= Contact local businessmen for 
discarded materials that you can use, 
but be certain you know what you 
are after. List specifically the items 
you seek. 

@ Don’t forget to obtain sufficient 
amounts of those items which can 
only be used once in demonstrations 
(filter paper, for example). 


Kit suggestions 


For your guidance in getting your 
own do-it-yourself project underway, 
study our examples of the homemade 
science kits which proved most use- 
ful in our elementary classes (see 
box, opposite). Sources of supply 
are suggested for each item, together 
with an estimate of its cost—if any. 

These are but a few of the kits that 
can be devised. The kind and num- 
ber you can produce yourself de- 
pends largely on availability of com- 
munity resources and the willing- 
ness of your staff to spend the neces- 
sary time to collect needed materials. 
@ You will find that the classroom 
value of these science kits is consid- 
erable. But beyond that, you'll dis- 
cover that this kind of intimate 
school-community cooperation is 
precisely what you need to build 
sound public relations with your dis- 
trict’s citizens. End 
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Ol oe ey oe 
jen,| School Superintendent | 
[oe 
He was sentenced to three years in 
the state prison for embezzling school 
funds. It’s shocking, but dishonesty 
does occur — even in schools! That's 
why it’s good business to bond every 
person — including students — trusted 
with school money and property. 


Etna Casualty’s special “School Sys- 
tem Blanket Bonds” are the practical, 
inexpensive way to protect school sys- 
tems of all sizes. The average cost is 
only about 30¢ per person per year, 
a good investment in financial safety 
and one you should investigate fully. 








Write for 
free booklet on 
»” Blanket Bonding 
anmw | for School Systems 





Rina Casualty and Surety Company 
Dept. B-2 (J) Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet 
“Safeguarding School Funds and Property.” 


Name 
Address 


City 
State 























FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 
Affiliated with 

tna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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School board-superintendent conflict 


continued from page 39 





EPSTEIN: Let me add to that. One 
reason we are now able to finish our 
board meetings before one or two 
o'clock in the morning is that we’re 
not talking about many of the things 
that are really not board matters. 
Any school board member will 
know what I mean. 


Q. Isn’t this a form of abdication, 
though? Isn’t the board delegating 
many things it really shouldn’t dele- 
gate? 

EPSTEIN: Some members of the 
public may say that, but on our 
board we feel that we should stick 
to policy making. We think it’s our 
duty and we don’t think it makes 
sense to take away the authority of 
our administrators. We're paying 
them to do a job. From a practical 
point of view, I don’t see why the 
board should do the work if it’s pay- 
ing for competent personnel. 


Q. If you follow that line to its logi- 
cal conclusion, doesn’t it mean that 
a board must be sure that it has a 
very good administrator? 


EPSTEIN: Definitely. If written 
school board policies are to mean 
anything, we must have complete 
confidence in our administrators 
and give them the right to apply 
these policies as they see fit. 


In your joint commit- 
tee report, Mrs. Radke, 
you said that the sec- 
ond reason for having writ- 
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ten policies is that “they 
bring understanding.”’ 
What kind of understand- 
ing do you mean? 


RADKE: We were talking about un- 
derstanding between the community, 
the school board, and the staff. For 
example, let’s say your community 
has a citizen’s advisory group. The 
board’s attitude toward that advisory 
group should be stated in its policies. 
That’s one aspect. Another example 
might be the school board’s policy 
as to community use of school 
buildings. When that kind of policy 
is written, it eliminates misunder- 
standing and accusations of unfair 
treatment. 


EPSTEIN: I’d carry it a bit further. 
We intend to make our policies 
available to the general public. I 
don’t think the general public recog- 
nizes the true role of the school 
board member. Many citizens think 
we should get into administrative 
matters. Written policies can help 
us to educate the public as to what 
our responsibility really is and what 
the administrator’s responsibility 
really is. 


Q. The committee’s third point on 
“why written policies?” is “they 
bring good will.” Isn’t that the same 
as the point we’ve just discussed? 

RADKE: No, the points are different, 
although as I’m sure you have no- 
ticed, all five points overlap. Here 
the. Joint Committee is saying that 


“I don’t think the general public recognizes 
the true role of the school board member.” 


EPSTEIN 


written policies are tangible evi- 
dence that the school board wants to 
be consistent and fair in its treat- 
ment of its employees and in its re- 
lationships with the community. 
Take this as an example: personnel 
policies cover such items as com- 
pensation, sick leave provisions, 
retirement plans and provisions for 
professional growth. Putting such 
policies in writing not only brings 
about “understanding” as we men- 
tioned in point two but also assures 
employees that their interests are 
being safeguarded and that each 
will be treated fairly. This helps 
create “good will.” 


EPSTEIN: I can give you a good ex- 
ample of the need for that kind of 
written policy. Our board recently 
reviewed vacation policy and found 
that we didn’t necessarily agree with 
the policy as it existed, since it dif- 
ferentiated in treatment between ad- 
ministrative personnel and all other 
12-month employees. We don’t 
think there should be a difference. 
With the exception of the superin- 
tendent, we feel our vacation policy 
should be identical all the way 
down the line. In our review, we 
rewrote the policy. 


Q. Your fourth point says, “written 
policies provide direction.” What did 
you have in mind there? 


RADKE: We were really thinking 
about how written policies assist in 
evaluation and _ re-evaluation of 
school operations. Several examples 
come to mind. A good one would be 
policy toward accepting non-resi- 
dent students in school districts. 
Conditions will change from year to 
year based on the available school 
room space. The same would be 
true of curriculum objectives—they 
change as the science of education 
changes. 


Q. The fifth point is that written 
policies provide for control and effi- 
ciency. Were you referring to the line 
of demarcation between the board 
and the administration? 


RADKE: That’s about right. Written 
policies establish guide lines, fix re- 
sponsibility, and clarify working re- 
lationships, and of course they are 
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not limited just to the board and 
the administration. Everyone on 
the staff can work more effectively 
and efficiently when he knows what 
is expected of him. 


When you come right 

down to it, what's the 

difference between a 
policy and a rule? The per- 
son who makes it? 


RADKE: Our joint committee spent 
a good bit of time defining these 
terms. There’s a fine line between 
them. I’m going to stick to the defi- 
nition we give in our report: “Poli- 
cies are principles adopted by the 
school board to chart a course of 
action. They tell what is wanted 
and they may include why and how 
much. They should be broad.” Here’s 
what we say about rules and regu- 
lations: “They are the detailed di- 
rections used to put policy into prac- 
tice. They give specific directions 
telling how, by whom, where, and 
when things have to be done.” 


Q. Does the school board ever make 
a rule or is it limited to policy? 


RADKE: While rule making is usu- 
ally the superintendent’s job there 
are occasions when it is advisable 
for the board also to make the rules 
and even times when other inter- 
ested persons are asked to assist. In 
my own community we recently 
asked representatives of various 
civic groups to help draw up the 
policies and rules and regulations 
governing the use of our new high 
school auditorium by the public. 


Q. Should the board be expected to 
ratify the superintendent’s rules and 
regulations? 


RADKE: In most situations the board 
will be consulted by the superin- 
tendent after he has developed rules 
and regulations. Some boards actu- 
ally vote approval of the superin- 
tendent’s rules and regulations. Oth- 
ers do not. It’s a matter of local 
option. 


Q. It might help other school boards 
if we could nail this down a little 
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tighter. For example, when you de- 
scribed your school philosophy earli- 
er, Mrs. Radke, you said that it was 
your policy to educate children so 
long as they profited by attendance. 
That’s a policy. Now what if you 
added to that a statement about ex- 
pulsion or suspension under certain 
conditions, would that be a rule? 
Should that be in the school board’s 
policies or in the superintendent’s 
rules and regulations? 


RADKE: Yes, that could be a rule. 
Let me add though that identifica- 
tion of this kind is not always easy. 
What one board views as a policy, 
another may view as a rule. This is 
because some policies are very 
broad, others are narrower. This 
fact should not be discouraging. 
The important thing is to have a 
clear statement of how the board 
intends to operate. The real goal is 
effective school operation. 

Now, as to your second question 
about where this rule should be 
placed. That sounds like an easy 
question, but it is not! Until very re- 
cently little effort was made to dis- 
tinguish between policies and rules 
and procedures, and all were in- 


























“Written policies es- 
tablish guide lines, 
fix responsibility, 
and clarify working 
relationships.” 


RADKE 





cluded in the same manual. At pres- 
ent some boards are using separate 
manuals—one for their policies, the 
other for their rules and regula- 
tions. Other boards have continued 
to use one manual but have distin- 
guished between their policies and 
rules by some simple device such 
as underlining the policy, or using 
different colored pages within the 
manual. 


EPSTEIN: I'll accept the separation 
you have suggested, but I feel that 
it’s critically important for the ad- 
ministration to find some way to 
advise the school board, in writing, 
of the rules and regulations that it 
makes. 

We are expected, by the commu- 
nity, to be generally familiar with 
these rules. I like to see them in 
writing because it makes it possible 
to reach everyone who may be af- 
fected, including teachers, custo- 
dians, students, and parents, too. I 
think I can give you a more clear- 
cut example of the difference be- 
tween a rule and a policy. Let’s say 
the board states that the school dis- 
trict will transport all students who 
live a mile and a half or more from 








school. That’s a policy. It’s an ad- 
ministrative matter to determine 
where that mile and a half begins 
and ends. That’s a rule or regula- 
tion. 


Q. Can we get one more good sharp 
example? Let’s take the question of 
school safety. Let’s say the board 
wants a formalized safety program 
in its schools. Would it simply say 
in its written policies, “It is the policy 
of the school district to take every 
reasonable precaution for the safety 
of the pupils,” or would it spell out 
its desire for an organized program 
with a safety officer? Where does 
policy end and administrative regu- 
lation begin? 

EPSTEIN: I would say it is policy to 
establish a safety director and to in- 
dicate the direction the program 
should take. It would be an adminis- 
trative rule or regulation to define 
the specific duties of the safety di- 
rector. Policy should stay in general 
areas. When you start to get spe- 
cific, you get into administrative de- 
cisions. 

RADKE: I think we tend to over- 
emphasize this. But there’s a reason 
for it. We’re trying to make distinc- 
tions that will avoid conflict between 
the superintendent and the board. 


Q. As a result of this joint commit- 
tee project, could a school board fol- 
low a prototype that you people 
might create? 

RADKE: I would not want to see that. 
I think there is real value in hammer- 
ing out written school board policies 
tailored to each individual district. 
It involves the board, the staff, and 
the community. You end up with 
better understanding—you know 
the reasons for the various policies. 
Often this mutual understanding is 
as valuable as the written policies 
themselves. 


EPSTEIN: I agree. It’s very tempting 
to copy what someone else has 
done. But when you do that, you 
haven’t done the thinking yourself. 
Writing policies forces the board 
and the administration to really 
examine themselves. 


Q. Who should do the actual writ- 
ing of the policy manual? 


RADKE: Again, I would say that this 
is a local decision. Some boards have 
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turned much of the actual work over 
to the administration. Others have 
done almost the entire job them- 
selves. 


EPSTEIN: Our board wrote the pol- 
icies concerning board operating pro- 
cedures. When it came to other pol- 
icies—such as the business end of 
our schools—our superintendent did 
the writing and we reviewed it. In- 
cidentally, he even wrote into the 
policy how to go about hiring a new 
superintendent! 


How do you begin? 
What's the _ logical 
starting point’ for 
writing a policy manual? 


RADKE: My own recommendation 
would be to begin with school phi- 
losophy and school objectives. But 
that isn’t a “must.” This is a local 
decision. Our joint committee has 
developed a topical outline for the 
board to use, but the board can 
actually start at any place it sees fit. 


Q. Why do you suggest that boards 
don’t have to start at the “begin- 
ning”? 

RADKE: Here’s an example. Say that 
a district is having a problem with 
married students in the high school. 
If it needs a policy right away, there 
would be no reason at all not to 
make it the first to be put in writing. 
Our outline provides the frame- 
work, but there’s nothing manda- 
tory about the order. 


EPSTEIN: The important thing is to 
get started. In order to expedite the 
completion of the job, our school 
board hasn’t worried too much 
about sequence. For example, we 
had an employees’ manual which 
was a fairly large volume. It was for 
certificated and  non-certificated 
people. In that manual we had some 
policies and we had some rules and 
regulations. We took that manual, 
plus all the minutes of our past 
board meetings, and pulled out 
what we had previously established 
as policy.. Then we wrote to the 
Illinois School Boards Association 
and obtained a package of manuals 
from many other districts. We 
scanned those and made up our own 
outline. Next, we worked from the 
outline and filled in the portions we 


felt were most urgently needed. We 
jumped all around. 


Q. Will the types of policies written 
vary, depending upon the size of the 
school districts involved? 


RADKE: Many people have that 
idea. It’s not so. The headings of 
most policy manuals should be 
pretty much the same—regardless 
of the size of the district. I can 
imagine that a very large city system 
might have more details about the 
general area of business procedures. 
It might need more details. But 
the basic heading “business pro- 
cedures” is the same. 

EPSTEIN: I'd like to go back to the 
point of where to start writing. I 
think too many school boards try 
to achieve perfection. They try to 
do the job completely at one time. 
We feel that it’s important to get 
something into writing and then 
come back to fill in the gaps at a 
later date. The important thing is to 
cover the points that are important 
to you at the time. 


Are there any subjects 
that you would say 


are taboo in a set of 
written school board poli- 
cies? Let’s take curriculum, 
for example. Do you think 
there is a place for curricu- 
lum to be discussed in detail 
in written school board 
policies? 


EPSTEIN: Definitely. It’s one of the 
most important things. Most boards 
seem to spend about 90% of their 
time on bonds, buildings and budg- 
ets. They don’t get into curriculum 
and they should. 


RADKE: I have studied quite a few 
policy manuals, and I find that cur- 
riculum is the one area that most 
boards do not go into. I, too, feel 
very strongly that they should. Per- 
haps they just assume that curricu- 
lum is understood. Some boards may 
have curriculum policy outlined in 
some other place. We’ve done that 
in our own district. We have what’s 
called an “annual business report.” 
We distribute it widely. But it’s out- 
side of the written policies. 
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Q. What about purchasing proce- 
dures? Should they be defined in the 
policy manual? 

EPSTEIN: We covered it only on a 
general, over-all policy basis; we 
said that bids should be sealed. In 
other words, we have assured our 
community’ that purchasing is done 
on an impartial basis. 


Q. What about writing a policy that 
limits the purchasing authority of the 
administration to a specific dollar 
amount? 


EPSTEIN: Our policy states that 
written specifications and competi- 
tive bids shall be required on any 
equipment, services or supplies to 
be purchased when we anticipate 
they will cost $500 or more. We 
also have another policy authoriz- 
ing payment of small bills spent 
without advance board approval. Of 
course, the board actually must ap- 
prove every cent that is spent. 


Q. You’ve both agreed that there 
are no taboos so far as writing a 
policy on curriculum and purchas- 
ing. Are there any other things that 
might be taboo? How about class 
size? Would it be proper to have a 
statement that said it was the policy 
of the district to hold the pupil- 
teacher ratio to 30 pupils in elemen- 
tary school, or 25 in secondary 
school? 


RADKE: There’s quite a bit of ex- 
perimenting going on in regard to 
class size. Your magazine has writ- 
ten about it recently. I would be 
against a categoric policy. 

EPSTEIN: I don’t think the board 
should state a specific number of 
students per classroom. It might say 
that classrooms should not be over- 
crowded or that class size should be 
consistent with good educational 
quality. But it would be dangerous 
to get too specific and leave the ad- 
ministration no flexibility. 


Q. When you come right down to 
it, is it possible for a school board 
to deal with educational philosophy 
without encroaching on the adminis- 
tration? 

EPSTEIN: If a board and administra- 
tion are suspicious of one another, 
are suspicious of one another’s mo- 
tives, you'll never get harmony. 
Both parties must realize that writ- 
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ten policies are not intended to re- 
strict either one. Policies are a 
guide. As soon as people try to 
read into them exactly what is said, 
and apply exactly the words that 
are spelled out, the proper relation- 
ship begins to break down. I’m 
against this idea of drawing a fine 
line between the board and the ad- 
ministration. They are a team. 


RADKE: I would not choose to draw 
a fine line either. The best policy 
manual in the world would be of 
little value if the board and superin- 
tendent did not work as a team and 


regard each other with respect. 
Q its policies into writ- 
ing, who should re- 


ceive copies of the docu- 
ments? 


Once a board has put 


RADKE: Practice would vary de- 
pending upon the size of the school 
district. In a large metropolitan area, 
the problem of distribution would 
be considerably different than in a 
small town. ‘You might, for exam- 
ple, want to have copies in each 
school building. You might put a 
copy in the public library. In the 
large district, too, you might want 
to provide an abridged copy of pol- 
icy for all employees. Now in a 
smaller town, with a smaller man- 
ual, you might be able to offer 
copies to anyone who wanted them. 
In addition, you might find it worth- 
while to give them to service clubs 
and PTA presidents. 


EPSTEIN: I might be able to give 
you a different slant on that. Our 
policies still aren’t completely writ- 
ten. As I told you, we are going 
through a review and we consider it 
our first goal to establish policies for 
the entire manual, eyen though they 
may not be 100% complete or 
100% acceptable. After complet- 
ing this first stage, we shall bring 
more people into the detailed re- 
view of each section—other admin- 
istrators, teachers, citizens, and pos- 
sibly even high school students. 
When our manual is completed, we 
plan to number each copy and issue 
it to board members, school em- 
ployees, village boards in the dis- 
trict, PTA’s of each school, paro- 


chial schools throughout the dis- 


trict, and possibly a few others. We 
also intend to announce its comple- 
tion to all civic groups and advise 
them that loan-out copies are avail- 
able through the superintendent’s 
office. We'll solicit their comments 
and suggestions. 


RADKE: Many boards which do dis- 
tribute their policies keep a very 
close record of who has the man- 
uals. Then, as changes are made, 
pages which will fit into a looseleaf 
notebook can be inserted to bring 
the manual up-to-date. I'll go back to 
what I said earlier about abridged 
manuals—one good reason for us- 
ing them is the fact that they are a 
lot less expensive and they do avoid 
putting a big volume into the hands 
of people who can’t use it. 


Q. Does your district plan to dis- 
tribute abridged manuals, Mr. Ep- 
stein? 

EPSTEIN: No. We discussed the idea 
and we also discussed the idea of 
distributing certain parts of the 
written policies to the specific 
groups that are affected. For exam- 
ple, you could distribute policies 
on maintenance to your custodial 
staff. We think this last idea is bad 
because we feel custodians should 
be aware of the responsibilities of 
other people in the organization and 
understand the entire district—not 
just their own job. The same applies 


to all other groups. 

Q idea of putting policies 
into written form, Mrs. 

Radke? Did your study 

group make any estimates? 


How widespread is the 


RADKE: I can’t give you any figures. 
We know the idea isn’t limited to any 
geographic area of the country— 
and we know it’s growing. It must. 
Tensions within districts have been 
increased by the consistent public 
demand for bolder action and im- 
proved educational opportunities. 
One of the best ways I know to 
deal with these tensions is to develop 
clear, written policies which are 
available and understandable to all 
persons and groups affected by deci- 
sions of a school board. End 
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“The Chromalox 
Electric Heating 


Equipment has op- 
erated to our full satisfac- 
tion. Uniform heating with 
accurate control has not only 
produced the ultimate in 
comfort, but heating costs 
are running fully ten percent 
below the cost estimate pre- 
pared for the Board of Edu- 
cation before the school was 
constructed. 

“Future expansion of this 
building can be accomplished 
easily with Chromalox Elec- 
tric Heating. It is so simple 
to pull a few wires through 
small conduit.” 


a ae 


G. Donald Schade 

Architect 
Braceville (Ohio) 
Elementary School 


SEE PAGE 2 
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Prevent them with Nyracord runner matting. 


Silences foot traffic. 


Withstands heaviest foot traffic and affords 


unequalled wear. Long-ribbed or cross-ribbed for 
good scrapeage and dirt removal. Easy to clean. 


locker 
and restrooms. Available in a variety of 
colors and widths. 


Ideal around shop machinery, in auditoriums, 
rooms, cafeterias, corridors, kitchens, 


Send for catalog sheets and prices. 
AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 
2445 ADAMS STREET + TOLEDO OoOuIO 
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*‘America’s Largest Specialists in Floor Matting” 
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Yours for the asking 





Continued from pave 9 


bia Acoustics and Fireproofing Co. 
The bulletin contains complete tech- 
nical data including typical coeffi- 
cients of heat transmission for walls 
and roofs of various types of struc- 
tures. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 


867 on the Reader Service Card. 


| New light on learning. That’s the ti- 


tle of a new folder from American- 


| Saint Gobain Corp., which pictures and 





describes the creative use of modern 
glazing materials in school buildings. 
The brochure details a great variety of 
glass types, designs, colors, sizes and 
optical characteristics for school plan- 
ners and architects. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
873 on the Reader Service Card. 


Science supplies for high schools. A 
40-page, illustrated catalog of mate- 
rials suitable for use in secondary 
school science courses has just been 
announced by Will Corp. _ Illus- 
trated and described are hundreds 


| of different types of apparatus, in- 


struments and chemicals. Current 
prices are included with each of the 
items. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
864 on the Reader Service Card. 


Sports calendar. A wall chart sports 
calendar in two colors is offered by 
Master Lock Co. to school adminis- 
trators and executives as well as 
coaches and athletic directors. It 
corresponds to the regular school year 
—September, 1960, through June, 
1961—and provides ample space after 
each date for recording future athletic 
events, important meetings and other 
school activities. 


For a free copy of this calendar, circle number 
870 on the Reader Service Card, 


Data on fireproofing. A four-page 
technical bulletin from Columbia 
Acoustics and Fireproofing Co. de- 
scribes a mechanically-applied, Under- 
writers Laboratories-approved _fire- 
proofing system for decks, ceilings, 
beams, girders and columns. It con- 
tains complete data including installa- 
tion drawings, U.L. test data and rat- 
ings and typical specifications. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
837 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Sign maker 


If you have a need for nameplates 
or signs you can now do-it-yourself 
with a simple, compact unit manufac- 
tured by Engraving Machine Corp. 
Available in five different models— 
portable and bench type—the machine 
is easily operated because it is tracer- 
guided. Any unskilled operator sim- 
ply traces the grooved master letter 
with the stylus provided and the en- 
graving machine does the rest, turn- 
ing out finished, engraved signs with 
letters ranging in size from 1/16 inch 
to one inch. If required, letters up to 
two inches high can also be repro- 
duced. By a simple adjustment, 24 
different type sizes can be reproduced 
from a single master letter. The letters 
—sunk by routing action into the plate 
surface—can never be removed or 
worn off. Machines come fully 
equipped with no extra accessories to 
buy. Standard equipment includes 
self-centering, workholding device, 
depth regulator, engraving cutters 
and three adjustable copy-holding 
slides. 

For more information, circle number 832 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Low-cost, portable incinerator 


The combination incinerator-trash 
receptacle, available from Alsto Co., 
features wheels and a handle so that 
the unit can be pulled to a safe area 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


where contents can be burned without 
emptying. It permits the safe burning 
of trash outdoors within 10 feet of 
buildings and can be used indoors or 
out as a trash receptacle as well. 

The incinerator can be used to burn 
waste paper, packing, cartons, sweep- 
ings, food scraps, rags—burnable ref- 
use of all kinds—to a fine ash in any 
weather. It minimizes smoke and smell 
and requires no watching. 


For more information, circle number 894 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


ETV receiver on mobile stand 


An educational television receiver, 
especially designed for classroom use, 
has been announced by Radio Corpo- 








ration of America. The VHF-UHF 
set comes with an optional mobile 
stand and features a light shield, spe- 
cial fold-out, extended-range speak- 
ers, locks on speaker doors and con- 
trols. It also features a tamperproof 
back. 


For more information, circle number 834 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Low-cost duplicator 


A_ budget-priced, electric duplica- 
tor that can reproduce 120 clean cop- 
ies a minute of anything typed, writ- 
ten, drawn or traced has been perfect- 
ed by Ditto, Inc. A single duplicating 
master can deliver from 300-500 





sharp copies, in one to five colors, on 
any weight paper. Paper size can 
range from three- by five-inches to 
nine- by 14-inches. A functional stand 
that provides storage for supplies is 
an optional extra. 


For more information, circle number 835 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Single lever faucet 

Two more countertop lavatories of- 
fered by the Crane Co. now feature 
the firm’s Singl-ese trim, a one-lever 
faucet for both hot and cold water. 
They are the Westland, 20-inch by 
19-inch vitreous china lavatory and 
the Charlotte, 20-inch by 18-inch por- 
celain enameled iron countertop lava- 
tory. The company’s Crown lavatory 
has featured the single lever faucet 
since 1958. The attractive, depend- 
able faucet unit closes with pressure, 
thus minimizing the possibility of leaks 
and the single lever permits convenient 
control of both volume and tempera- 
ture. 


For more information, circle number 860 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Sheet file system 


A wall type file for handling and 
storage of blueprints, mechanical 
drawings and other large sheet ma- 
terials in drafting classes has been an- 
nounced by Lewbill Industries, Inc. 
The unit permits the user to work 
with a large number of prints more ef- 
ficiently and neatly since each sheet 
hangs flat, requiring less storage space 
and eliminating curl. 

The steel tube frame is hinged to a 
plywood mounting panel and fea- 
tures rubber-tipped lock-clips to mount 
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sheets in the clamp hangers. The unit 
is available in two sizes, for holding 
sheets up to 30 inches wide and sheets 
up to 42 inches wide. 


For more information, circle number 897 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Wash fountain back panel 


The stainless steel, foot-controlled 
Duo-Washfountain made by Bradley 
Washfountain Co., can now be ordered 
with a back panel which is an integral 
part of the unit. The panel extends 
the width of the bowl interior and is 
the height of the sprayhead. 


For more information, circle number 851 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Commercial training desk 


An improved steno training desk 
has been developed by the Smith Sys- 
tems Manufacturing Co. for use in 
schools. It is a full-sized, flat-top desk 
for commercial training but converts 
instantly to a regulation typewriter 
desk and is large enough for electric 
machines. The typewriter folds easily 
under the desk top where it is con- 
cealed and protected when not in use. 
Fabricated from steel, it has a tan birch 








solid plastic top. The typewriter is 
mounted on a %-inch solid plywood 
platform to quiet typing noise. Dimen- 
sions of the desk are 38 inches long, 
26 inches wide, and 30 inches high. 


For more information, circle 893 on the Reader 
Service Card. 
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Closed-circuit TV camera 


A self-contained, single-unit tran- 
sistorized camera designed to func- 
tion at top efficiency under extreme 
conditions of vibration and noise has 
been developed by General Electric 
Co. for closed-circuit telecasts. The 





unit can be easily moved from one 
area to another and weighs only nine 
pounds. It will use virtually any stand- 
ard 16mm lens and is equipped with 
a remote turret for mounting four 
lenses at one time. The camera’s low- 
power operation—achieved through 
extensive use of transistors—makes 
ventilation unnecessary. It operates on 
a power input of 18 watts—compared 
to the 500 watts required by some 
conventional cameras. Extremely light 
sensitive, it can be used down to one 
foot-candle scene illumination. 


For more information, circle number 833 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Basketball scoreboards 


Three new Scoremaster electric 
basketball scoreboards and timers have 
been introduced by the M. D. Brown 
Co. The largest board registers pro- 
gressively through 99 for each team on 
colored numbergrams, has four period 
and one time-out indicator light and 
translucent name panels for both 
home and visiting teams. It has an au- 
tomatic vibrator horn which may also 
be operated manually and the timer 
registers in minutes and seconds. Each 
name panel accommodates names and 
numbers of 12 players. The foul pan- 
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NEW! cenco® 
Mobile Laboratory 


For science teacher demonstrations 
in different locations, any 

vantage point. Moves quickly. 
Equipped with gas, electric 
and water services, support 
rods and pegboard display 
panel. Roomy storage 
area. In attractive 





CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC co. 
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els have five red indicator lights for 
each player. Both scoreboard and foul 
panels are controlled from two sepa- 
rate switch panels. 


For more information, please circle 899 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Cash collector and counter 


A time-saving, efficient unit for 
“set-priced” lunches in school cafe- 
terias is the Counter-Cashier offered 
by Avenco. As customers pass along the 
line, they deposit the exact cost of the 
lunch in a recessed well on top of the 
unit. The cashier depresses the handle, 
depositing the money in a removable 
coin box. The unit automatically adds 
the amount received to the total on 
the built-in counter. With this device, 
gross receipts can be calculated in- 
stantly at any time. 


For more information, circle number 876 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Folding table with benches 


A new 16-foot-long folding table 
and bench set, which will seat 24 chil- 
dren, has been announced by Rol-Fol 
Table, Inc. Designed for multi-purpose 
rooms, it folds easily into a compact 





unit only 63 inches high for rolling to 
a storage area. The tables have formica 
tops and are available with or without 
benches. 


For more information, circle 829 on the Reader 
Service Card. 
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Lighweight dolly 


An inexpensive, lightweight dolly 
affording “on wheels” storage or in- 
stant transport of a variety of bulky 
cans and containers has been intro- 
duced by Nutting Truck and Caster Co. 
The high-tensile, cross-braced steel 
frame is welded into a strong, one-piece 
unit and smoothly finished for easy, 
safe hand carrying from job to job. 
Four swivel casters are bolted to the 
frame and have two rows of ball bear- 
ings for movement in any direction. 
The solid rubber wheels have oil-less 
type bearings. The unit stands five 





inches high, has an inside diameter of 
19-5 inches, an overall of 22-% inches 
and a recommended capacity of 300 
pounds. 




























For more information, circle number 877 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Snack bar counters 


A catalog describing the new line 
of Metropolitan snack bar counters 
has just been announced. Available to 
accommodate the increasing tendency 
in schools, particularly at the second- 
ary level, to provide snack counters in 
addition to cafeterias, the line pro- 
vides both straight counters and bay 
type. A variety of counters can be 
specified. The units are provided with 
laminated tops in a variety of colors. 


For more information, please circle 901 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Unified lab-classroom 

A unified laboratory-classroom unit 
for language teaching, which can be 
converted quickly into a regular class- 
room desk, has been developed by 
Magnetic Recording Industries, Ltd. 
Fold-A-Booth offers all the advan- 
tages of acoustic separation with 
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for storage. 
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é 
M idwest- offers the most complete line of 


portable products for schools, churches, 
hotels, institutions, clubs and industry. 
Each Midwest product is constructed to 
insure strong, durable, efficient service. 


PEDESTAL FOLDING TABLE. Unmatched qual- 
ity and design. Offers comfort, ample leg room. 
The “Off Center” leg principle adds seating at 
ends. Lightweight yet sturdy, folds compactly for 


FOLDING BENCHES. Made of fir plywood, 
heavy steel frame and welded steel legs bolted 
to assure maximum safety. 


SQUARE TABLES. Not a flimsy card table. Con- 
structed for strength, durability, reinforced with 
steel apron. Tops are fir plywood or smooth 
plastic in beautiful designs. 


PORTABLE FOLDING STAGES. Features of a 
permanent platform. Easy to fold. Constructed of 
heavy gauge steel. Folds compactly. 


PORTABLE PLATFORMS & BANDSTANDS 
Perfect for music rooms and band rooms. Easy 
to set up, simple to re-arrange. Folds compactly 


FOLDING PRODUCTS ¢onp 
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—Booklet ES-6. 


Name 


OF THIS NEW CENCO BOOKLET... 
A suggested outline for teaching elementary 
science with recommended apparatus. 


This helpful booklet provides a ready means 

of selecting, by subject matter, apparatus and 
materials needed to initiate or supplement 
elementary science courses. Apparatus listed 
the science enrichment intent of NDEA. 
Cenco equivalents of items described in 
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maximum visibility. When the flush- 
mounted recording equipment is not 
in use, a finger-tip motion of the fold- 
ing lid covers it to form a desk. The 
new unit permits language lab and 
classroom work to flow naturally into 
one another without disrupting nor- 
mal class activities. 


For more information, circle number 859 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


‘Showcase’ food vendor 


An automatic vending machine that 
displays behind glass 130 separate 
food and drink items is now being dis- 


tributed by Rowe Mfg. Co. A wide 
variety of cold foods and packaged 
drinks—sandwiches, salads, pies, cold 
desserts, fresh fruits, milk, fruit juices 
and carbonated drinks—are accom- 
modated, each in its own individual 
compartment. The glass front permits 
the purchaser a freedom in food selec- 
tion almost equal to that provided by 
manned cafeterias, according to the 
company. Fifty-two of the vendor’s 
130 compartments are always visible 
—to bring the other 78 into view, the 
customer touches a “transport” push- 
button which revolves the shelves on 
a chain belt. Despite the number of 
items included, the machine meas- 








PHILCO 


to teaching 


closed-circuit television, offers com- 
pletely integrated instructional TV 
systems for schools and hospitals. 
Philco systems provide the ultimate 
in flexibility, incorporating any num- 
ber of cameras, monitors, receivers 
and amplifiers, interconnected 
through a central console or a “‘patch 
panel”... with provisions for two- 
way conversations. Philco equipment 
is reliable, easy to operate and low 
in cost. Philco will help you design a 
system to meet your requirements. 
Write for information and your Philco 
Closed-Circuit TV Planning Guide, 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 
in Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont, 


PHILCO. 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV 
brings new flexibility 









The World’s First Integrated Hospital 
Closed-Circuit TV System was re- 
cently installed by Philco at 
St. Christopher’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia. It links the main 
operating room, lecture halls, audi- 
torium, pediatric treatment rooms, 
psychologic observation rooms and 
the radiology department. Folder 
describing this system will be sent 
upon request, 
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ures only 40 inches wide, 22! inches 
deep and 72 inches high. A unique 
feature of the vendor: It delivers the 
identical item the customer sees and 
selects, not one stored behind the 
sample. 


For more information, circle number 836 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Schoolroom furniture 


New features of the line of school- 
room furniture manufactured by 
Southeastern Metals Co. include: ther- 
mal setting plastic seats and backs, safe 
grouping with seat legs confined with- 
in the area of desk top, chair seat and 
back, and rigid construction provided 
by cross beams penetrating tubular 
steel legs. 

The company’s Scholar Craft line 
offers open and lifting lid desks, chair 
desks—separate and in combination— 
lecture desks, pedestal desks, teachers’ 
arm chairs and several all-purpose 
tables. 


For more information, circle number 845 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Insulated folding partition 


Space and noise problems in a crowd- 
ed school can be materially helped by 
the new Foldoor Soundguard, manu- 
factured by Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
It is a fabric-covered folding partition, 
insulated inside, and equipped with 
complete perimeter sealing that pre- 
vents sounds from passing around the 
jambs and operating edges. The folding 
wall or door is equipped with an easy 
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to operate draw latch as an emergency 
precaution for partitions installed in 
school auditoriums and cafeterias. 


For more information, circle number 883 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Rough treatment magnetic tape 


A sturdy new recording tape de- 
signed to withstand the rough treat- 
ment of classrooms and language labs 
has been announced by Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co. It features a 
new backing material called Tenzar 
which is tear, stretch, and moisture-re- 
sistant. The price is in the same range 
as standard acetate-backed tapes, but 
it’s twice as strong. A unique end-of- 
reel plastic clip that clamps loose tape 
ends securely in place to prevent spill- 
ing comes packed with each reel. 


For more information, please circle number 
880 on the Reader Service Card. 


Laboratory materials tester 


High school science students can 
participate in eye-witness laboratory 
testing of materials with the universal 
tester offered by W. C. Dillon & Co. 
Particularly suitable to classroom use, 
the portable testing center permits tests 
in tensile, compression, transverse and 
shear on virtually any material. Seven 
capacities are available in a choice of 
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four different upright lengths. A coun- 
terbalanced handwheel and a 20-to- 
one worm and gear ratio in capacities 
through 5,000 pounds—and 40 to one 
in all others—make for accurate and 
effortless loading. Each unit is guaran- 
teed to be accurate within 2% of the 
full scale reading. 


For more information, circle number 896 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


= = @ 
Chimney cap 


An adjustable chimney cap in four 
models to fit pipe diameters from 
three inches through eight-and-one- 


half inches is being distributed by 
Leslie Welding Co. The all-new de- 
sign insures top performance on dou- 
ble wall metal vents, standard chim- 
neys and any roof-terminated vent 
pipe. The exclusive, adjustable wide- 
range collar greatly reduces stock in- 
ventories since four models do the 
work of 12 standard chimney caps. 
The new Versacap protects vent sys- 
tems from the entry of snow, rain, 
debris and birds and can be used 
with all types of fuels. It is available 
in corrosion-resistant aluminum for 
maintenance-free performance. 


For more _ information, circle number 865 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Berlin EZ-A-WAY mechanical Folding Bleachers 
seat 1200 at end of gymnasium. Gymnasium 
may be transformed into two separate practice 
courts by means of Berlin motorized folding 
partition for different simultaneous events. 


Berlin EZ-A-WAY Folding Mechanical Bleachers 
offer you these original construction features: 
@ SQUARE TUBING in steel understructure 
@ SCISSOR CROSS BRACING —a patented 
exclusive feature in EZ-A-WAY Bleachers. 
© SLIDEARM BRACKET — provides means 
for adjusting Bleacher for ‘floating’ 
operation, 

@ FLOATING ACTION — an innovation in 
EZ-A-WAY Bleachers permitting true 
“floating’’ action. 

@ BRAKE MECHANISM — automatically 
locks front row section without use of 
floor attachment. 

@ SLIDE SUPPORT — designed to lock 
successive rows. 

@ WHEELS — EZ-A-WAY Bleachers are 
equipped with 4"" diameter, 11/2"" wide 
non-marking wheels. 

You tell us the type of Bleacher setup you 


want... we have if. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE BLEACHER CATALOG ) 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


Berlin EZ-A-WAY Bleachers with students seated 
eevee close-up view of Berlin Backstops. 


az T4L144.43 


BERLIN @® WISCONSIN 
A DIVISION OF BERLIANA CO. 
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NEW EXTRA-Duty 


Mowers by Jacobsen 
Cut the Cost 
of Cutting Grass 





High Wheel Rotary 


The Ram is exceptionally effective for those hard-to- 
get-at mowing jobs, rough terrain, ditch banks, or areas 


cut i uently. High spoke wheels make it easy to 


handle, the Jacobsen heavy duty Hi-Torque engine 
gives it more than ample power. 22-inch or 24-inch cut- 
ting widths, free wheeling or power propelled. 









Mow- 
Mobile 


Produces remarkably smooth cutting, even on roughest 
terrain. Flexible cutting head with multiple discs permit 
clean cutting in heayy growth, over the roughest ter- 
rain. Two models: 34-inch and 37-inch cutting widths, 
heavy duty engines. May be equipped with electric 
starter-generator set, walking handle, front skids, leaf 
mulcher, snow blade. Send coupon for bulletin. 


Jacobsen 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY + RACINE, WISCONSIN 


| Jacobsen Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. SM7 « Racine, Wisconsin 
| Please send me the following: 
(0 Complete literature on Jacobsen Powers Mowers. 
(CD Arrange a demonstration—no obligation. 














| 

Name Title. 

| Addr 

| City Zone——State. 
| Attach to official letterhead and mail. 
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For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key numbers, 
detach, and mail. We pay the postage. Please use card number 
1 first. Key numbers appear under most advertisements. 
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This card expires September 30, 1960 
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Your Position ... 
Address 





[_] Send School Management for one year at 
[_] Bill me [] Bill my district 
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This card expires September 
1 JULY PLEASE PRINT 


School District ....... 
Your Position 
Address 


[-] Send School Management for one year at $8.00 
[_] Bill me [_] Bill my district 
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Put 31 years of extra ‘know how” 
to work in your school shop 


When you call your Delta Distributor you get the 
full benefit of Delta’s 31 years experience in serving 
the school shop field. Equipped with this ‘know 
how,” your Delta Distributor can give you assist- 
ance with any phase of your industrial arts and 
vocational education program—layouts for new or 
expanding school shops, guides for specifying tools, 
instruction manuals and new project ideas, plus 


See 61 Delta machines, 302 models, over 1400 
accessories—pictured and described in the Delta 
Industrial Catalog. Write for FREE copy to: 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Delta Power Tool 
Division, 416GN., Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


a complete library of practical shop teaching aids. 

In addition to providing you with unequalled 
service and cooperation, your Delta Distributor is a 
single source for the finest, safest tools your students 
can use—the same rugged, economical tools used 
throughout industry. To call for extra “know how,” 
just look under ““TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages for 
the name of your nearest Delta Distributor. 


DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


ROCKWELL” 


(Circle number 723 for more information) 
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YEAR HINGE 
KEEPS TOILET 
COMPARTMENTS 


YOUNG 


Friction-Free Forever ... Made of Du Pont Zytel* 
It’s a FIAT exclusive! Accelerated 100-year cycling? 
proves this gravity-closing hinge a perfect 
performer forever! Impervious to chemical, fungus, 
insect or heat attack, the Zytel Nylon frictionless 
bushing and stainless steel pintle assure a 
smoothly quiet hinge. Fully concealed in the 
door, for it never needs maintenance! 
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+1,000,000 cycles—100 years of service at rate of more than 25 times per day. 


*Du Pont Trade-mark hAade of DaPout Zagtel * 





° Patent No. 2,904,824 


GL TOILET ENCLOSURES f 








Send for new Brochure: ‘‘Fiat Toilet 
Enclosures" to get the facts about 
the FIAT line, as well as architectural 


details and specifications. 


FIAT 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED PLANTS FOR FAST DELIVERY AT LOWER COST! METAL MANUFACTURING © 


9301 Belmont Avenue, 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


Los Angeles, California Franklin Park, Illinois Orillia, Ontario, Canada Albany, Georgia Plainview, Long Island, New York 


r a" 


FIAT #*%: ss 5 
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